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H o' Death, at ſome Time or 
CLED other, is the neceſſary and 
Ig 165; unavoidable Portion of Hu- 
on Fa man Nature in its preſent Con- 
dition, yet it is not always cer- 
tain, that Perſons taken for dead are really 
and irretricyably deprived of Life; ſince it 
is evident from Experience, that many 
apparently dead, have afterwards proved 


B themſelves 
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themſelves alive by riſing from their Shrowds, 
their Coffins, and even from their Graves: 


It is equally certain, that ſome Perſons, too 
ſoon interr'd after their ſuppoſed Deceaſe, | 
have in their Graves fallen Victims to a | 
Death which might otherwiſe have been 
prevented, but which they then find more 
cruel than that procured by the Rope or | 
the Rack. Inconteſtable Facts evince, that 


ſome Subjects, too raſhly laid open, have 
upon feeling the Smart of the diſſecting In- 


ſtruments, by their mournful Shrieks and | 


Cries, diſcovered their too certain Marks 


of Life, and by that lamentable Circum- 


ſtance expoſed the unwary Operator to eter- 
nal Infamy, and the implacable Indignation 
of the ſurviving Friends. 

(1.) Some may poſſibly look upon ſuch 
Relations as fabulous and chimerical, and 
imagine it a Piece of Credulity below the 
Dignity of human Reaſon to believe, that 
Jobannes Duns Scotus bit his own Hands in 
his Grave, or that the Emperor Zens exer- 
ciſed the like Piece of diſtracted Cruelty on 
himſelf after reiterated Groans, diſtinctly 
heard by thoſe who watch'd him. But tho' 

| we 
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we ſhould grant, that Narratives of Acci- 
dents which happened ſo long ago, are 
purely ſpurious, yet ſurely we mult yield a 
ready Aſſent to the Teſtimonies of Perſons, 
whoſe Candour and Veracity we have no 
Reaſon to ſuſpect; who only ſpeak of things 
they have ſeen, and ſome of whom are not 
only till alive, but alſo capable of giving 
diſtinct Accounts of what has happened be- 
fore their own Eyes. 

Thus the learned Lanciſ, firſt Phyſician 
to Pope Clement XI. in his Treatiſe De 
Morte Subit. Lib. I. Cap. xv. N. 2. ſpeaks 
in the following Manner: ©* Hiſtories and 
% Relations are not the only Proofs which 
% convince me, that many Perſons, ſuppo- 
« ſed to be dead, have ſhewn themſelves 
„alive, even when they were ready to be 
“ buried, ſince I am induced to ſuch a Be- 
lief from what I myſelf have ſeen; for I 
« ſaw a Perſon of Diſtinction, now alive, 
« recover Senſation and Motion, when the 
«© Prieſt was performing the funeral Service 
* over him in the Church: A Circum- 
*« ſtance which ſtruck the By-ſtanders with 
** a Degree of Terror ſuperior to their 

B 2 e“ Sur- 
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« Surprize.”* Peter Zacchias, a celebrated 
Phyſician of Rome, in his Q, Med. Leg. 
T. ini. Conf. 70. N. 2. informs us, that, 


«Cc 


In the Hoſpital which takes its Name 


from the Holy Ghoſt, a young Man be- 
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ing ſeized with the Plague, by the Vio- 
lence of the Diſeaſe fell into ſo perfect a 
Syncope, that he was accounted dead, 
and conſequently had his Body laid 
among thoſe, who having died of the 
ſame Diſorder, were to be interred with 
the utmoſt Expedition; but in the Boat 
in which theſe Carcaſſes were carried over 
the Tyber to the deſtin*d Place of Inter- 
ment, the young Man diſcovered ſome 
Signs of Life, and was for that Reaſon 
conveyed back to the Hoſpital, where he 
perfectly recovered Life; but two Days 
after falling into a like Syncope, he was 
judged irreparably dead, ſo that his Body 
was without any farther Heſitation laid 
among thoſe deſtin'd for the Grave; 
notwithſtanding which, he once more re- 
turned to Life, and having particular 
Care taken of him, was by the Uſe of 
proper Remedies ſo perfectly cured of 
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« his Diſeaſe, that he is now alive.“ To 
which the Author adds: * I know that in 
Rome, during this Plague, ſeveral Per- 
<« ſons were buried for dead, tho' they were 
« really alive.“ 

} Philip Peu, a ſucceſsful Surgeon and 
Man-Midwife in Paris, with a Degree of 
Candour no leſs uncommon than laudable, 
in his Prax. Obſtet, II. C. ii. §. 2. relates 
an unlucky Accident which happened in his 
on Hands; for being warmly ſolicited to 
perform the Ceſarian Section on a pregnant 
Woman, whom he thought perfectly dead, 
becauſe he perceived no Pulſation in the 
Sides of the Breaſt, and becauſe a Mirror 
applied to her Mouth was not tarniſhed by 
her Breath, he did not heſitate to begin the 
Operation; but he had hardly plunged the 
Point of his Inftrument into the Integu- 
ments, when the Trepidation or Trembling 
of the Patient's Body, the Grinding of her 
Teeth, and the Motion of her Legs, con- 
vinced him, tho' too late, of his Raſhneſs. 
This Blunder filled his Mind with ſuch Ter- 
ror, that he bound himſelf by an Oath, 
never for the future to attempt the ſame 
7 B 3 Operation, 
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Operation, till- he was thoroughly ſatisfied 
with reſpect to the Death of the pregnant 
Voman, The like Misfortune is ſaid to 
have lately happened to a Surgeon ordered 
to lay open the Body of a certain Man of 
Quality before twenty four Hours, after his 
ſuppoſed Death, were expired. And it is 
ſuſficiently known to what Hardſhips and 
Inconveniencies the like Accident expoſed 
Veſalius, (2.) the greateſt Anatomiſt of the 
Age in which he lived. But if theſe well- 
vouch'd Hliſtories, conſecrated to Immor- 
tality, and faithfully handed down to lateſt 
Generations in the juſtly celebrated Produc- 
tions of their reſpective Authors, ſhould be 
diſregarded, we can produce living Wit- 
neſſes to atteſt Facts of the ſame Nature: 
But omitting many of this Kind, we ſhall 
only mention thoſe to whoſe Vouchers the 
Curious or Incredulous may {ull have Re- 
courſe for Satisfaction. 

The firſt Evidence we ſhall then produce 
is Father Le Clerc, formerly Principal of the 
College of Lewis the Great, and a Man 
univerſally eſteemed for Probity and Can- 
dour : This Gentleman will inform any 
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Perſon, who has a Mind to apply to him, 
that the Siſter of his Father's firſt Wife 
being interr'd with a Ring on her Finger in 
the publick Church-Yard of Orleans, next 
Night a Domeſtick, induced by the Hopes 
of Gain, uncovered and opened the Coffin, 
but finding that he could not pull the Ring 
off the Finger, began to cut the latter; 
the violent Agitation produced in the 
Nerves by the Wound, rouzed the Wo— 
man, whoſe hideous Shrieks, extorted by 
the Pain, not only ſtruck Terror into the 
ſacrilegious Robber, but alſo put him to 
Flight without his intended Booty ; the 
Wecman in the mean time diſengaged her- 
ſelf, as well as poſſible, from her Shroud, 
returned home, and lived with her Hut- - 
band ten Years, during which Time ſhe 
furniſhed him with an Heir and Repreſen- 
tative of his Family. 

Mr. Jaſeph Mareſchal, Chaplain of the 
Metropolitan Church of Paris, Prior of St. 
John's de la Motte au Mans, and a Man 
whoſe Probity and Attachment to Truth 
are genuine Ornaments to the ſacred Cha- 
racter he bears, atteſts, that about the 


Ks: Year 
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Year 1714, when paſſing through the 
Street of Jean Robert, he ſaw a Woman 
wrapt up in a Woollen Covering, and 
ſitting in an Arm-Chair at the Door of 
an Houſe, hard by the Coffin in which 
ſhe had been conveyed thither, and from 
which ſhe had been but juſt before re- 
leaſed, - The ſame Gentleman declares, that 
in the Year 1722 or 1723, he ſaw certain 
Perſons meet the publick Bearers, who were 
coming into the Street called Champ Fleury, 
in order to convey a Corpſe to the Place of 
Interment, and heard the former tell the 
latter, that they might return, ſince the 
Perſon whom they believed to be dead, was 
alive, and but lately releaſed from his 
Coffin. 

Mr. Benard, a ſkilful Surgeon of Paris, 
certifies, that in the Pariſh of Riel he him- 
ſelf, when a young Man, together with his 
Father and ſeveral other By-ſtanders, ſaw a 


Monk of the Order of St. Francis, Who 
had been buried three or four Days, taken 
from his Grave, breathing and alive, with 
his Arms lacerated near the Swathes em- 
ployed in ſecuring them ; but he died im- 

mediatey 
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mediately after his too late Releaſement (3.) 
This Gentleman alſo aſſerts, that a faithful 
Narrative of ſo memorable an Accident was 
drawn up by publick Authority, and that 
the raiſing of the Body was occaſioned by 
a Letter wrote from one of the Monk's 
Friends, in which it was affirmed, that he 
was ſubject to Paroxyſms of the Cata- 
lepſy. 

Mrs. Landry, a Gentlewoman of uncon- 
teſted Veracity, and Widow of a late ſkilful 
Engraver of the ſame Name, certifies, that 
her Father was for ſome Hours laid out as 
dead, and that by conveying ſome Salt- 
Water into his Mouth, at the Inſtigation of 
a Gentlewoman who was his Friend, and 
reſolutely affirmed that he was not dead, he 
recovered, and was not only cured of that 
Indiſpoſition, but alſo lived a long Time 
after it. 

The Facts already related ſeem ſufficient 
to confirm the Words of the celebrated 
Lanciſ, when he tells us, That in the 
„Time of the Plague Things are tranſ- 
e acted with ſuch Diſorder and Precipita- 
tion, that little Care is taken to diſtin- 

B 5 « guiſh 
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e guiſh thoſe who are really dead, from 
4 ſuch as only appear to be deprived of 
“ Life.” May we not therefore juſtly ſuſ- 
pect, or rather, have we not good Reaſon 
to believe, that the hke unlucky Accidents 
happen during the Times of violent epide- 
mical Diſorders, in which vaſt Numbers of 
Perſons, who have been too ſoon interr'd, 
probably call aloud from tneir Graves for a 
due Vengeance on thoſe, who have barba- 
rouſly expoſed them to a violent Death, 
which a little Patience might have pre- 
vented. The ſame Horror, Murder, and 
Deſtruction, no doubt, attend the precipi- 
tate and tumultuons Interments after Bat- 
tles and Sieges; where Perſons only halt- 
dead, or poſſeſſed of perfect Life, are pro- 
miſcuouſly thrown into Ditches with ſuch as 
are really and irretrievably dead. 


SSCT. ii. 


AH E elegant and judicious Celſus, in 
Lib. II. Cap. v. informs us, that the 

juſtly celebrated Philoſopher Democritus was 
of Opinion, that the Signs of Death were 
| not 
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not ſufficiently certain (4). In. Apoplexies, 
in Syncopes, and in Suffocations, whether 
true, ſuch as thoſe of Perſons hanged, 
ſtrangled, drowned, ſhut up in too confin'd 
Places, or ſuddenly cut off by pernicious 
Vapours and Exhalations; or of the ſpu- 
rious Kind, ſuch as thoſe of hyſterit Wo- 
men, hypocondriac Patients, and Perſons 
rack*d by violent Paſſions of the Mind, or 
ſeized with Diſorders of an analogous Na- 
ture, we are often deceived with reſpect to 
the Signs of Death : But this Misfortune 1s 
leſs owing to the Imperfection of Medicine, 
than to the Ignorance or Negligence of 
Phyſicians, and the Careleſſneſs, Poverty, 
or perhaps ſometimes the wicked Diſpok- 
tion of thoſe who have the Care and Ma- 
nagement of the Sick. The Redneſs of 
the Face, the Heat of the Body, and the 
Softneſs of the flexible Parts, are precarious 
and uncertain Marks of a remaining Prin- 
ciple of Life; and on the contrary, the 
Palencſs of the Complexion, the Coldneſs 
of the Body, the Rigidity of the Extremi- 
ties, and the Abolition of the external 
Senſes, are very dubious and fallacious 

2 Signs 
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Signs of a certain Death. The Pulſation 
of the Arteries and Reſpiration are infallible 

Signs of Life, becayſe without the two firſt 
the laſt cannot ſubſiſt : But we are by no 
Means to imagine, that theſe two Motions 
are totally extinguiſhed, when they become 
inviſible to the Eye, or imperceptible to the 
Touch. If we continue to inveſtigate theſe 
Motions for ſome Time, we may perhaps 
diſcover the Pulſe, which was imperceptible 
in the Wriſt when ftraight or reclin'd, by 
gently bending it forward; ſince in the laſt 
Situation the relaxed Artery affords a free 
Paſlage to the Blood, tho' conveyed to it 
with a very inconſiderable Force ; whereas 
the Tenſion of the Artery in the two firſt 
Situations entirely ſtops the progreſſive Mo- 
tion of the vital Fluid. If we do not per- 
ceive the Pulſation of the deep-ſeated Ar- 
tery near the Baſe of the Radius, we may 


* The Radius is one of the two Bones of the 
Fore-Arm, which in the moſt ordinary Situa- 
tion of that Part conſtitutes its ſuperior Portion 
it in a particular Manner poſſeſſes. that Place, 
when the Pulſe zs felt. 


perhaps 
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perhaps diſcover it between the Thumb and 
the adjacent Bone of the Metacarpus * ; but 
we are to guard againſt a too ſtrong Com- 
preſſion of the languid Artery in this Part, 
leſt we ſhould by that Circumſtance occa- 
ſion a Defect of the Pulſe; nor are we in- 
advertently to take the Pulſation of the 
arterial Extremities in the Points of the 
Fingers, for that of the Artery we feel, 
ſince by ſuch a Miſtake we may be induced 
to believe the Perſon alive, after he is really 


dead (5). But tho' all theſe Scrutinies 
ſhould prove unſatisfactory, we are not for 


that Reaſon to be tatally diſcouraged. 
From the Pulſe of the Arm we muſt pro- 
ceed to that of the Temples, and if this 


ſhould eſcape us, we muſt have Recourſe 
to the Carotid Arteries, Veſſels not only 


b The Metacarpus is an Aſſemblage of various 
Bones, which compoſe the Palm of the Hand. 
Under the Skin, between the Thumb and that 
Bone of the Metacarpus which ſuſtains the Fore- 
Finger, is lodged an arterial Ramification ſo con- 
ſiderable, that its Pulfation is not only perceptible 
to the Touch, but alſo viſible to the Eye. 


of 
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of larger Diameters than the others, but 
alſo more directly expoſcd to the Action 
of the Blood propell'd from the Heart: But 
theſe Arteries muſt not, like the others, be 
cently felt, ſince before we can obtain due 
Satisfaction, we muſt plunge the Fingers 
pretty deep, under the poſterior Margin of 
one of the Muſcles, called the Sterno- Ma- 
ftotdei © A ſkilful Hand can eaſily trace 
the Crural Arteries, near the Groins, in or- 
der to diſcover the State of the Circulation. 
Beſides theſe different Scrutinies we may 
alſo find Signs of Life in the Parts adjacent 
to the Heart; for this Purpoſe the Body: 
muſt not be laid on its Back, but almoft 
entirely on one or other of the Sides; for 


r : es a ER —— -- — 
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e The Muſcles called Sterno-Maftoidæi are 
two Muſcles, whoſe inferior Parts adhere to the 
Sternum, a longitudinal Bone, dividing the Fore 
Part of the Thorax into two equal Parts; but 
the ſuperior Parts of theſe Muſcles are fixed to an 
Eminence of one of the Bones, which conſtitute 
the Baſe of the Cranium, and this Eminence 
may be felt under the poſterior Part of the Ear: 1 
Theſe are two of the Muſcles which ſerve to turn 
the Head on the Neck. 


.when 
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when the Body is laid on its Back, every 
one muſt be ſenſible, that the Heart, as it 
were, ſubfides towards the Spine, and is fo 
removed from the Præcordia, that its Apex 
acts very gently, and ſometimes not at all 
on them. Tho? the Apex of the Heart is 
generally directed to the Left Side, yet 
there have been Perſons in whom its Pulſa- 
tion was perceptible in the Right; and 
upon laying open ſuch Subjects after Death, 
an entirely preternatural Diſpoſition has been 
found, not only with reſpect to the Situa- 
tion of the Heart, but alſo of all the Tho- 
tacic and Abdominal Viſcera; and perhaps 
this preternatural and uncommon Diſpofi- 
tion of the Parts has ſometimes miſguided 
Phyſicians in treating Diſorders of the 
Liver, of the Spleen, of the Colon, and 
eſpecially of the Cæcum or Head of the 
Colon. Whatever Care and Circumſpection 
we uſe in making the Scrutinies hitherto 
ſpecified, yet the Pulſation of the Heart 
and Arteries is ſometimes ſo inſenſible (6), 
that we are very ſubject to be deceived, 
and believe the Perſon dead, who has few 
Signs of Life, if we do not ſatisfy ourſelves 


with 
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with reſpect to his State and Condition by 
other Signs. Reſpiration affords Marks no 
leſs precarious than thoſe of the Pulſe; 
ſince it is ſometimes ſo languid, and as it 
were over-power' d, that neither the Eye 
nor the Hand can diſcover the ſlighteſt 
Motion of the Breaſt; for as very faint Vi- 
brations of the Heart and Arteries, toge- 
ther with the free, tho' inſenſible Entry of 
the external Air into all the Ramifications 
of the Bronchia, are ſufficient to prolong 
Life for ſome Time, even tho' there be no 
ſenſible Motion or Pulſation of the exterior 
Arteries ſo there is almoſt nothing requi, 
fite to ſupply the Place of a manifeſt and 
ſenſible Reſpiration, but the elaſtic Force 
of the Bronchia and Pulmonary Veſicles aſ- 
fiſted by ſlight Oſcillations of the Heart and 
Pulmonary Artery (7). But tho' we are 
furniſhed with no more certain and infallible 
Methods, than thoſe already ſpecified, of 
acquiring a ſatisfactory Knowledge of the 
State of the Organs ſubſervient to the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, yet this Misfortune 
does not ſupercede or cancel our Obligation 


to examine the Reſpiration, and the In- 
I ſtruments 
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ſtruments of Motion and Senſation; ſince 
by ſuch a Neglect we may poſſibly pro- 
nounce the Perſon dead, who is alive, and 


by ſuch a fatal Blunder deprive him at once 


of a preſent Recovery and ſubſequent 
Lite, 


SEer. III. 


IFFERENT Authors have propo- 

ſed different Methods of diſtinguiſh- 
ing ſuch as are really dead, from thoſe 
whoſe Death is ſtill uncertain. Thus, in 
order to render a languid and over-power'd 
Reſpiration ſenſible, ſome, with a ſteady 
Hand, apply the Flame of a Wax-Candle 
to the Mouth and Noſtrils, imagining that 
the tremulous Motion of the Flame from 
one Side to another, when not produced 
by ſome other Cauſe, is a Proof that Life 
is not as yet deſtroyed; whereas they form 
the contrary Judgment, when the Direc- 
tion and Situation of the Flame are conti- 
nually the ſame. Others pretend to aſcer- 
tain the Reality of Life or Death by ap- 
plying to the Mouth or Noſtrils a little fine 
Wocl 
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Wool or Cotton. - But theſe Methods are 
as fallacious as they are common; ſince 
Perſons not only alive, but alſo bleſs'd with 
perfect Health, may by checking their Re- 
ſpiration, fruſtrate the Ends of ſuch preca- 
rious Scrutinies: Of this any one may be 
convinced, by making the Experiment on 
himſelf. Some fooliſhly imagine, that when 
a Mirrour applied to the Mouth and Noſ- 
trils is tarniſhed, it affords a Proof of a 
ſtill ſubſiſting Reſpiration ; but this Method 
15 attended with no ſmaller Degree of Un- 
certainty than the others; ſince almoſt ſimi- 
lar Vapours are diſcharged from the Mouth 
and Noſtrils of a really dead Perſon, who 
is as yet warm. Others laying the Body 
on its Back in ſuch a Manner, as to ſecure 
it moſt effectually from Motion, put a 
Glaſs full of Water upon the X7phoide Apo- 
Ps or Epiphy/ſis *, imagining, that when 
they 


It is before obſerved, that the Sternum is a 
longitudinal Bone dividing the Breaſt into two 
equal Parts; this Bone at its inferior Part, com- 
monly called the Pit of the Stomach, terminates 

| in 
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they perceive Motion in the Water, Lite 1s 
not as yet ended ; whereas they take a per- 
fect State of Reſt in the Liquor to be a 
Proof of certain Death : But in order to 
give this Method of Scrutiny all the Ad- 
vantage and Certainty of which it is ſuſ- 
ceptible, the Body ought not to be placed 
entirely on the Spine of the Back, but 
turned in fuch a Manner to one of the 
Sides, as that the Extremity of the Car- 
tilage of the ante-penult Rib may be ele- 
vated as much as poſſible, and have the 
Veſſel containing the Water placed upon 
it; ſince it is much better diſpoſed to ren- 
der the ſlighteſt Motion of the Breaſt ſen- 
ſible, than the A7phoid or Enfiform Carti- | 
lage. But it is certain from Experience, 
that a ſlow, gentle and inſenſible Motion 


in a kind of ſharp or pointed Production, gene- 
rally called the X7ph2ide or Enfiferm Cartilage, 
from the Refemblance it bears to the Point of a 
Sword or Dagger. The Terms Apophy/is or Epi- 


phy/is imply nearly the ſame with the Word Ex- 
eroſcence, 
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of the Diaphragm alone, without the leaſt 
Motion of the Ribs, is ſometimes ſufficient 
in the Caſes we have ſpecified, to ſupport 
and carry on Reſpiration; and in ſuch a 
State it is abſolutely impoſſible, that the 
Water ſhould have any Motion communica- 
ted to it: We are however carefully to guard 
againſt taking the fermentative Motion of 
the Abdominal Humours of a Corpſe, which 
may poſſibly be conveyed to the Water in 
the Veſſel, for the genuine and real Motion 
of the Organs ſubſervient to Reſpiration; 
neither ought we, after a fruitleſs and un- 
facceſsful Trial of theſe Methods, to ima- 
gine that there is no Hope left, and for 
that Reaſon cruelly abandon, to an una- 


The Diaphragm is a muſcular Kind of Par- 
tition, ſeparating the Thorax from the Abdo- 
men, and which bending downwards in the 
latter, by that Means not only augments the 
Capacity of the former, but alſo contributes 
greatly to facilitate the Entry of the Air into the 
Lungs: In ſome Perſons the Dilatation of the 


Breaſt, even in a natural State, depends entirely 
on the Diaphrag m. 


voidable 
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yoidable Death, a Patient as yet not dead, 
and who perhaps would not die at that 
Juncture, if we ſhould neglect no Means 
of recalling him to Life; for this Purpoſe, 
we ought to irritate his Noſtrils by intro- 
ducing into them Sternutatories, Errhines, 
Salts, ſtimulating Liquors, Synapiſms, the 
Juice of Onions, Garlic, and Horſe-radiſh, 
or the feather'd End of a Quill, or the 
Point of a Pencil: We muſt alſo rub his 
Gums frequently and ſtrongly with the ſame 
Subſtances z ſtimulate his Organs of Touch 
with Whips and Nettles, irritate his Inte- 
ſtines by Means of Clyſters and Injections 
of Air or Smoke; agitate his Limbs by 
violent Extenſions and Inflexions; and if 
poſſible ſhock his Ears by hideous Shrieks 
and exceſſive Noiſes ; only we ought by 
no Means to conclude, that the Senſe of 
Hearing is totally loſt, becauſe the Perſon 
under Examination does not diſcover him- 
ſelf to be poſſeſſed of it, by the ſlighteſt 
Motion of the Eye-lids, the Lips, the Fin- 
gers, or any other Parts of the Body; for 
as it is generally thought, that the Heart 
is the firſt Part of the Body which moves, 


ſo 
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ſo thoſe who, after they are deprived of all 
the other Senſes, give diſtin Relations of 
every Thing they have heard during that 
Time, can atteſt, that the Senſe of Hearing 
remains longer than any of the reſt : The 
Truth of this is in a remarkable Manner 
confirmed by the Teſtimony of a celebrated 
Prieſt, who having affirmed, that it was 
unlawful to give Abſolution to a dying 
Perſon, who by no Signs diſcovered that 
he had the Senſe of Hearing, altered 
his harſh Opinton, after he himſelf had 
fallen into a Deliquium ſo violent, as to 
deprive him of all Motion, tho* at the 
ſame Time he diſtinctly heard the whole 
Converſation of thoſe, who were preſent 


when his Misfortune happened. 


SBer. IV. 


N order to diſcover the Signs of Life 
or Death, it is in the laſt Place neceſ- 


ſary to call in the Aid of that Part of 
Medicine, whoſe Effects, according to Cel- 
fus, are moſt ſenſible and manifeſt. The 
Chirurgical Meaſures, then eſteemed moſt 

proper 
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proper for theſe important Purpoſes, are 
principally Wounds made either with prick- 
ing or cutting Inſtruments, or by Means 
of Fire; theſe Dilacerations of the Parts 


have ſometimes recalled from apparent 
Death to real Life, Perſons on whom 


milder Methods had no more Effects, than 
they would have produced on Stocks or 
Statues; for the minute Fibrils of the Ex- 
tremities of the Nerves, which principally 
conſtitute the Organ of Touch, being vel- 
licated, divided, lacerated and ſtript of the 
Epidermis which covers them, by the vio- 
lent Action of Fire, or of a cutting or 
pricking Inſtrument, with inconceivable Ex- 
pedition, and in a Manner hitherto un- 
known, tranſmit a Senſe of the moſt ex- 
quiſite and lively Pain to the common Senſory 
or Seat of all the Senſations. For this 
Reaſon, pricking the Palms of the Hands, 
or the Soles of the Feet, and ſcarifying the 
Scapulz, - Shoulders and Arms, are Me- 
thods which have often proved ſucceſsful in 
determining with reſpect to Deaths, before 
dubious and uncertain, From this we may 
cally account for the Succeſs of the raſh 

Conduct 
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Conduct of a certain Perſon, who, thruſting 
a long Needle pretty far under the Nail of 
an Apoplectic Woman's Toe, who had no 
Signs of Life, by that ſeemingly cruel Ex- 
pedient quickly reſtored her to herſelf. 


The Inſtances already enumerated ſuffici- 


ently evince, that ſuch Inciſions have ſhewn 
the Perſons, on whom they were made, to 
be really alive after they were taken for ir- 
retrievably dead. But the Scrutinies made 
by Burning are generally eſteemed the moſt 
efficacious of all others, for deciding with 
reſpect to Life or Death. Thus the cele- 
brated Lanciſi, in Tr. de Mort. Subit. Lib. 
II. Cap. v. N. 11. informs us, that ſome 
labouring People, who could not by the 
moſt ſtrong and powerful Remedies, be 
rouz'd from profound Apoplexies, have 
been inſtantly reſtored to Life by applying 
hot Irons to the Soles of their Feet ; 
other Authors recommend the Crown of 
the Head, as the Place moſt proper for an 
Operation of this Kind : But we may with 
the ſame View, and with equal Succeſs, 
apply Water when boiling, common Wax 
when melted, Spaniſh Wax when burning, 
or 
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or even a Match when lighted, to the 
Hands, to the Arms, or to the Skin of 
any other Part of the Body. Of the ſame 
Nature we may alſo reckon the violent 
Frictions of a certain Phyſician, mention'd 
in Eph. Nat. Cur. Die 1. an. 8. who per- 
ceiving, that the Limbs of a Man who was 
believ'd to be dead, were ſtill flexible and 
pliant, tho* no Pulſe was felt, tho' the Im- 
mobility of the Cotton applied to his Mouth, 
ſnew'd that his Reſpiration was gone, and 
thoꝰ the moſt acrid Clyſters were injected to 
no Purpoſe, yet order'd the Soles of his 
Feet to be ſtrongly and inceſſantly rubb'd 
with a coarſe Hair-cloth, immers'd in an 
highly ſaturated Brine ; by which Means he 
recall'd his Patient to Life in three Quarters 
of an Hour. However efficacious theſe Me- 
thods of determining, with reſpect to Life 
or Death, may appear, it is nevertheleſs 
certain, that they are ſometimes inſufficient 
and fallacious: For Confirmation of this I 
ſhall, without collecting other Inſtances, 
appeal to a memorable Hiſtory communi- 
cated to the Royal Academy of Sciences, 

| . in 
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in which we have the ſurprizing Account 
of a certain Soldier, who had no Senſe of 
Pain created by the Application of a red 
hot Iron to the Parts of his Body, tho? all 
the Organs of voluntary Motion were in a 
good Condition, 


Ser. V. 


F any ſhould aſk, why ſo many Scruti- 

tinies? or why ſo fond of Inciſions, 
Punctures, and Burnings? I anſwer, The 
Fate of others ſtrikes Terror into myſelf * : 
Twice the Phyſician condemn'd me to the 
Grave; firſt in my Infancy, and then in 
my Youth. Beſid es, the celebrated Zacchias, 


in 


f Mr. //7n/low here alludes to a Paſſage of one 
of the Fables of Phædrus relating to a ſick Lion, 
who in his Diſtreſs receiv'd a Viſit from a Fox; 
but the Fox, without approaching the Lion, 
thought proper to teſtify his Concern and Sorrow 
at a Diſtance: Upon this, the Lion aſk'd the 
Reaſon of ſuch a Piece of Conduct, and the Fox 
_ as. readily ſatisfied him by the following Anſwer 3 


The Example of others makes me afraid ; for 1 = 
| ihe 
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in Qu. Med. Leg. Tit. 1. q. 9. n 54. juſtly 
obſerves, That no one ought either to 


« blame or ridicule the moſt prudent Phy- 


« ſicians for trying all the Methods they 
« poſſibly can, on thoſe who are either 
« really dead, or believ'd to be fo, in 
« order to diſcover whether they have ſtill 
« any remaining Principle of Life.“ Lan- 
cifi alſo, in Tr. de Mort. Subit. L. I. Cap. 
115. to the ſame Purpoſe, quotes the fol- 
lowing Expoſtulation of the incomparable 
Quintilian; For what Purpoſe do ye ima- 
« gine that long delay'd Interments were 
« invented? Or on what Account is it that 
the mournful Pomp of funeral Solemni- 
« ties is always interrupted by ſorrowful 
Groans and piercing Cries? Why, for 
no other Reaſon, but becauſe we have 


e ſeen Perſons return to Life, after they 


te 


ee 


the Footfleps of thoſe who have enter'd into your 
Den; but I can diſcover no Marks of their ever 
EA return'd, This Alluſion is juſt and beau- 
tiful; ſince for one Perſon preſerv'd after Inter- 


ment, many have in all Probability died in their 
Graves. 


C 2 © were 
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e were about to be laid in the Grave as 
ce dead, For this Reaſon, adds Lanciſi, 
the Legiſlature has wiſely and prudently 
prohibited the immediate, or even too 
«© ſpeedy Interment of all dead Perſons ; 
« and eſpecially of ſuch as have the Miſ- 
&« fortune to be cut off by a ſudden Death.” 
The ſame Author alſo in the ſubſequent 
Chapter earneſtly intreats, not only Phyſi- 
cians, but likewiſe all benevolent and well- 
diſpos'd Perſons, who may have an Oppor- 
runity to try theſe and all other poſſible Me- 
thods of recalling the Dead to Life. And in 
Lib. II. Cap. ;. he warmly exhorts Phyſi- 
cians to be diligent and induſtrious in find- 
ing out new Meaſures, if not for a perfect 
Recovery of the Dead, yet at leaſt for 
regaining, a happy, tho* perhaps a ſhort 
Portion of Time, in which they may be 
duly touch'd with a Senſe of their Sins, and 
recommend themſelves to that Being, who 
is alone able to pardon them (8). 

The celebrated Rzolanus, formerly an Or- 
nament to the Faculty of Medicine in Pa- 
is, has long ago furniſh'd us with a ſimilar 
Inſtance of chirurgical Compaſſion ; ſince 

GY when, 
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when, ſpeaking of the Bodies of hang' d 
Perſons, by public Authority deſtin'd to 
Diſſection, he tells us; “ That ſo long as 
e the Body is warm, and the Perſon but 
e lately executed, we are not to diffect 
« him; ſince, if there is ſtill any Proſpect 
« of recalling him to Life, we are equally 


„bound by the Principles of Humanity 


« and Charity to do all we can for that 
% Purpoſe, in order to procure him, if 
e poſſible, a favourable Opportunity of 
« Repentance.'' But as we have not, eſ- 
pecially in the Caſes hitherto ſpecihed, any 
abſolutely certain Signs of Death, except 
the livid Spots which appear on the Skin, 
and the cadaverous Scent of the Subject, 
which is widely different from all other 
Smells, even that ariſing from the Excre- 
ments, or the ſtill more diſagreeable Odour 
peculiar to certain malignant Ulcers ; the 
ſafeſt Way is to let the ſuppos'd dead Per- 
ſon remain in Bed, covered with Clothes, 
and his Head ſupported with a Bolſter and 
Pillow, as if he was alive, and not to put 
him in bis Shrowd and Coffin, till two or 

5 C3 even 
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even three Days after, when his whole Body 


is become ſpontaneouſly cold under the Bed- 
clothes, and all his Limbs are rendered rigid 
and inflexible. 


Terilli, a celebrated Phyſician of pmice, 


in Tr. de Cauſis Mort. repentin. Sect. vi. 


Cap. 2. gives us the following memorable 


and important Advice; „ Since, ſays he, 
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the Body is ſometimes ſo depriv'd of 
every vital Function, and the Principle 
of Life reduc'd ſo low, that it cannot 
be diſtinguiſh'd from Death, the Laws 
both of natural Compaſſion and reveal'd 


Religion oblige us to wait a ſufficient 


Time for Life's manifeſting itſelf by the 
uſual Signs, provided it ſhould not be 
as yet totally extinguiſh'd; and if we 


; ſhould act a contrary Part, we may poſ- 


ſibly become Murderers, by confining to 
the gloomy Regions of the Dead, thole 
who are actually alive. Now the Time, 
by the Generality of Authors, allotted as 
ſufficient for this Purpoſe, comprehends 
three natural Days, which amount to 
about ſeventy-two Hours; and if during 


this Interval no Marks of Life ſhould 


cc appcar, 
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« appear, but on the contrary the Body 
« ſhould diffuſe a fetid and cadaverous 
« Smell, we may reſt ſatisfied with the 
« Certainty of the Death, and conſequently 
« proceed to the Interment without any 
« Heſitation of Mind, or Scruple of Con- 
“ ſcience,” | 
The celebrated Zacchias is of the ſame 
Opinion; ſince in Tom. III. Conf. 79. N. 
21. he tells us, That there is no other 
« infallible Proof of Death, but a begin- 
e ning Putrefaction in the Body (9). We 
ought not therefore to be ſurpriz'd at the 
ſeemingly whimſical Precaution of ſome 
Perſons, who have in their Wills ordered, 
that they ſhould not be put in their Coffins 
till at leaſt forty- eight Hours after their ap- 
parent Death, and till all the different Me- 
thods of Inciſion, Puncture, and Burning, 
have been tried upon them, in order to ac- 
quire a greater Certainty of their Deaths. 
But without running back into paſt Times 
for Inſtances of this Precaution, tis ſuffici- 
ently known, that a Will of the ſame Na- 


ture was 1n the Beginning of the Year 1742 


not only made by Madame de Corbeville, a 
— Lady 
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Lady of Diſtinftion and a Canoneſs, but 
alſo faithfully and punctually fulfilled by 
her illuſtrious Executor, As for my own 
Part, I earneſtly requeſt of thoſe who ſhall 
have an Opportunity of ſeeing me dead, 
that they would not only uſe the Methods 
already preſcrib'd, but alſo every other poſ- 
ſible Expedient, in order to ſatisfy themſelves 
whether I have really paid the laſt Tribute 
of human Nature, From what has been 
ſaid *tis ſufficiently obvious, that the Signs 
of a dubious Death are leſs uncertain by - 


Chirurgical, than by any other Methods. 


ADD 1. 
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ADDITIONS. 


SINGLE Fact of whatever Kind, 
when well atteſted, is ſufficient 
to make ſuch laſting Impreſ- 

ſions on the prudent and judicious Part of 

Mankind, as are capable of keeping them 


(1). 


continually on their Guard ; but this is not 


univerſally the Caſe; for Perſons who pre- 
tend to think in a Manner different from 
other Men, are always fo full of Scruples, 
and fo inviolably attach*d to certain Pecu- 
liarities of Thought, rather inſpir'd by a 
Deſire of being eſteem'd ſingular, than 
produc'd by a Dread of believing without 
ſufficient Evidence, imagine that they have 
a juſt Title to look upon ſingle Facts as 
exceptionable Accidents from which no ge- 

2 neral 
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.neral Concluſion can be drawn. Others 
have their Minds but ſlightly and ſuperfi- 
cially touch'd by the molt ſtriking Incidents 
of this Kind; whilſt the Imaginations of 
others are ſo inſenſible, as to require reite- 
rated Shocks before they can be thoroughly 


rous'd to a due Regard and Attention to 
Truth. 


As an Author, therefore, who is deſirous 
of being univerſally uſeful, or who writes 
on Subjects in which all Mankind without 
Exception are deeply intereſted, ought to 
overlook or neglect none of thoſe, into 
whoſe Hands his Works may fall, I ſhall 
add to the Hiſtories collected by Mr. Win, 
hw, in order to prove the Uncertainty of 
the Signs of Death, ſome others, whoſe 
Multiplicity will juſtify the Precautions of 
the Prudent, deſtroy the vain Pretexts of 
the Incredulous, make deeper Impreſſions 
on the Minds of the Giddy, and alarm 
thoſe whoſe Inſenſibility calls for the moſt 
powerful and commanding Evidence. 

The Truth, then, eſtabliſhed in Mr. 
Winſlow's Diſſertation was not firſt diſco- 
yered by that learned Gentleman, ſince the 

moſt 
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moſt remote and diſtant Ages furniſh us 
with glaring Inſtances of the Uncertainty 
of the Signs of Death. 

Thus Plutarch informs us, that a certain 
Perſon falling from an Eminence was cut 
off by the Fall; tho? there was not the leaſt 


Appearance of any Wound; but three Days 


after, he ſuddenly reſum*d his Strength, and 
return'd to Life as his Friends were convey- 
ing him to the Grave. 

To this Hiſtory Kirchman adds the fol- 
lowing related by Apuleius. 


Aſclepiades, a celebrated Phyſician, in his 


Return from his Country Seat met a large 
Company conveying a Corpſe to the Grave, 


A Principle of Curiofity induc'd him to aſk 
the Name of the deceas'd Perſon ; but 


Grief and Sorrow reign'd ſo univerſally, 
that no one return'd him an Anſwer : 


Upon which, approaching the Corpſe, he 


found the Whole of it rubb'd over with 
Perfumes, and the Mouth moiſten'd with 
a precious Balm aceording to the Cuſtom 
of the Greets; then carefully feeling every 
Part, and diſcovering latent Signs of Life, 
he forthwith affirm'd that the Perſon was 
| not 


. 
1 
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not dead. Some inclin'd that his Diſcourſe 
' ſhould be liſtned to, whilſt others, eſpeci- 
ally the Friends, and above all the Execu- 
tors of the Deceaſed, ridicuPd the Phyſi- 
cian, and lighted his Profeſſion ; ſo that 
Aſclepiades with ſome Difficulty obtained a 
ſhort Reſpite : But at laſt the Deceaſed be- 
ing dragg'd from the Hands of the cove- 
tous Bearers, was carried back to his own 
Houſe, where by the Efficacy of proper 
Remedies he was forthwith recall'd to Life. 
Celfus in Book IT. Chap. 6. makes mention 
of this Accident. 

Euſebius, Theodoret, and Calixtus, in Tr r. 
de Immort. Anim. Cap. viii. from the tenth 
Book of Plato's Republic, relate the Hiſ- 
tory of one Erus, an Armenian, who was 
ſlain in Battle. Ten Days after, when the 
ſurviving Soldiers came with a View to in- 
ter the Dead, they found all the Bodies 
corrupted except his; for which Reaſon, 
they conveyed him to his -own Houſe, in 
order to have him inter'd in the uſual Man- 
ner; but two Days after, to the great Sur- 
prize of all who were preſent, he return'd 


to Life when laid on the Funeral Pile. 
'This 
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This Narrative related by Quenſtedt is taken 
from Korman's Treatiſe De Miraculis Mor- 
tuorum, and we have Reaſon to believe that 
it is the ſame with the Accident related by 
Valerius Maximus, Book I. Chap. viii. for 
there is no Difference of Circumſtances, 
except with reſpect to the Name and Na- 
tive Country of the deceaſed Perfon, whom 
the laſt quoted Author calls Phereys, and 
ſays he was a Native of Pamphilia;. beſides, 
what induces me to believe, that in one or 
other of the Relations there is a Miſtake of 
the Name, is becauſe Valerius Maximus alſo 
quotes Plato as his Voucher, and becauſe it 
is hardly poſſible to conceive, that two 
Events ſo exactly ſimilar in every minute 
Circumſtance ſhould happen. Korman how- 
ever, in his Treatife De Miracults Meriu- 
orum, relates both theſe Facts, aſcribing to 
Plato the Hiſtory of Phereus of Pamphilia, 
and quoting Noel Taillepied, in his Treatiſe 
De Apparitione Spirituum, for the Narrative 
relating to Erus the Armenian, without 
mentioning that the laſt quoted Author alſo 
took it from Plato: But whether there is 
any Miſtake or not, Quenſtedt from theſe 
twa 
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two Hifſtones very juſtly concludes, © That 

< the Soul ſometimes remains in the Body, 
“ when the Senſes are fo fetter'd, and as 
« it were lock'd up, that it is hard to de- 
© termine whether the Perſon is dead or 
(0 alive. 37 

Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, Book VII. 
Chap. 52. which treats of thoſe who have 
return'd to Life when they were about to be 
laid in the Grave, tells us, that Acilius Avi- 
ola, a Man of ſo conſiderable Diſtinction, 
that he had formerly been honoured with 
the Conſulſhip, return'd to Life when he 
was upon the Funeral Pile; but as he could 
not be reſcued from the Violence cf the 
Flames, he was burnt alive. The like Miſ- 
fortune alſo happen'd to Lucius Lamia, who 
had been Prætor. Thefe two ſhocking Ac- 
cidents are alſo related by Valerius Maxi- 
mus. 
Celius Tubero had a happier Fate than his 
two Fellow-Citizens; ſince, according to 
Pliny, he diſcover'd the Signs of Life be- 
fore it was too late. His State however was 
far from being eligible, ſince being laid on 
the Funeral Pile, he ſtood a fair Chance of 
being 
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being expos'd to the like Misfortune. Pliny 
from the Teſtimony of Varro adds, that 
when a Diſtribution of Lands was making 
at Capua, a certain Man, when carried a 
conſiderable Way from his own Houſe, in 
order to be inter' d, return'd home on Foot. 
The like ſurprizing Accident alſo happened 
at Aguinum. The laſt Inſtance of this Na- 
ture related by the Author occur'd at Rome; 
and Pliny muſt, no Doubt, have been inti- 
mately acquainted with all its moſt minute 
Circumſtances ; ſince the Perſon to whom 
the Misfortune happen'd, was one Cerfidrus, 
the Huſband of his Mother's Siſter, who 
return'd to Life after an Agreement had 
been made for his Funeral with the Under- L 
' taker, who was probably much diſappointed 1 
when he found him alive and in good 19 
Health. | 1 
Theſe Examples drawn from the Roman 1 
Hiſtory greatly contribute to eſtabliſn the 
Uncertainty of the Signs of Death, and 
ought to render us very cautious with re- | 
ſpe& to Interments. But that we may not | 
mterrupt the Courſe of our Hiſtories, we | 
ſhall in another Place conſider the Precau- 1 


tions 
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tions taken by the Romans, in order to aſ- 
certain the Death or Life of their Citizens: 
We muſt however obſerve, that Manilius 
ſo firmly believ'd that his Countrymen had 
inter'd living Perſons, that in Aftronom. 4. 
he expreſly aſſerts, that ſome had return'd 
to Life and riſen even from their Graves. 


Ex ipſis quidam elati rediere ſeputchris. 


Greece and Italy are not the only Thea: 
tres on which fuch tragical Events have 
been acted, ſince other Countries of Europe 
alſo furniſh us with Inſtances of a like Na- 
ture. 

Thus Maximilian Miſſon, in his Voyage 
through Italy, Tome I. Letter gj. tells us, 
That the Number of Perſons who have 
e been inter'd as dead, when they were 
ce really alive, is very great in Compariſon 
« of thoſe who have been happily reſcued 
« from their Graves; for in the Town of 
Cologne, Archbiſhop Geron, according to 
« Albertus Krantzius, was inter'd alive, and 
x died for want of a ſeaſonable Releaſe- 


« ment, It is alſo certain, that in the 
« fame 
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«© ſame Town the like Misfortune hap- 
«© pened to Johannes Duns Scotus, who in 
* his Grave tore his Hands and wounded 
his Head. I am not ignorant, that one 
% George” Herwart, who had a profound 
« Veneration for Duns Scotus, poſitively 
„ denies this Fact, as too ſhocking and 
diſagreeable, in Oppoſition to Bezovius, 
* one of the moſt conſiderable Authors 
« who aſſert it: But neither Bezovius, nor 
% Paulus Jovius, nor Latomus, nor Majoli, 
nor Vitalis, nor Garzoni, nor any of the 
«© Authors who relate this Accident, can 
be ſuſpected of an Intention either to dif- 
% guiſe or conceal the Truth; ſo that we 
“may reaſonably give Credit to their Teſ- 
% timonies.“ 

Immediately after Miſſon ſubjoins the fol- 
lowing Relation : „Some Years ago the 
«© Wife of one Mr. Mervache, a Goldſmith 
„ of Poictiers, being buried with ſome 
„Rings on her Fingers, as ſhe had de- 
* fired when dying, a poor Man of the 

_ « Neighbourhood being appriz'd of that 
« Circumſtance, next Night open'd the 
6% Grave, in order to make himſelt Maſter 

00 of 
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% of the Rings; but as he could not pull 
„ them off without ſome Violence, he in 
the Attempt wak'd the Woman, who 
« ſpoke diſtinctly, and complain'd of the 
Injury done her: Upon this, the Robber 
made his Eſcape, and the Woman, now 
* rous'd from an Apoplectic Fit, roſe from 
her Coffin, which for her was Juckily 
„ copen'd, return*d home to her own Houſe, 
* and in a few Days recover'd a perfect 
State of Health: She not only ſurviv'd 
« this Misfortune for many Years, but alſo 
„ bore ſeveral Children, ſome of whom at 
* preſent follow the Buſineſs of their Father 
« at Poictiers. 

What induc'd Miſſon to relate theſe Hif- 
tories, was a certain Piece of Painting pre- 
ſerved in the Church of the holy Apoſtles at 
Cologne, in order to keep up the Memory 
of a certain Accident, which that Traveller 
relates in the following Manner : 

« In the Year 1571, the Wife of one of 
“ the Magiſtrates of Cologne being inter'd 
& with a valuable Ring on one of her Fin- 
cc gers, the Grave-digger next Night o- 
e pen'd the Grave, in order to take it off; 

but 
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but we may readily ſuppoſe, that he was 
in no ſmall Conſternation when the ſup- 
pos' d dead Body ſqucez'd his Hand, and 


laid faſt hold of him in order to get out 


of her Coffin: The Thief however diſ- 
engaging himſelf, made his Eſcape with 
all Expedition; and the Lady diſentan- 
gling herſelf in the beſt Manner ſhe 
could, went home, and knock'd at her 
own Door; and in order to get the readier 
Admiſſion, and prevent her being long 
expos'd to the Cold, ſhe call'd a Servant 
by his Name, and gave him a ſuccinct 


Account of what had happen'd to her; 
but the Servant treated her as a Phan- 


tom, and with a Mind full of Terror 
ran to relate the Accident to his Maſter, 


who being as incredulous as himſelf, ri- 


dicul'd him for his Folly: The Lady in 
the mean time ſtood ſhivering in her 
Shroud, till at laſt the Door was open'd 
to her; after which, being warm'd, and 
treated in a proper Manner, ſhe reſum'd 
as perfect a State of Health, as if no 


ſuch Misfortune had befallen her.“ 


S171 
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Simon Goulart, a pretty old tho* judi- 
cious Author, gives us a more accurate and 
circumſtantiate Detail of this Accident in 
his admirable and memorable Hiſtories, printed 
at Geneva 1n the Year 1628. 

The Lady, then, to whom this Misfor- 
tune happen'd, and whoſe Name was Reich- 
muth Adolch, was ſuppos'd to fall a Victim 
to a Peſtilence which rag'd with ſuch impe- 
tuous Fury, as to cut off moſt of the In- 
habitants of Cologne; ſoon after however, 
according to Goulart, ſhe not only © reco- 
e vered her Health, but alſo brought into 
„ the World three Sons, who in Proceſs of 
„Time were advanc'd to Livings in the 
„Church: But having for ſeveral Years 
& after this Deliverance liv'd honourably 
&-with her Huſband, ſhe at laſt died a na- 
tural Death, and was inter'd near the 
«© Door of the holy Apoſtles Church, under 
&« a lofty and magnificent Monument of 
Stone. In order to perpetuate the Me- 
* mory of her Fate, there was affix'd to 
e the Monument a large Piece of Painting, 
in which the Accident was not only re- 
«« preſented in a maſterly Way, but alſo 
« deſcrib'd 
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“ deſcrib'd in German Verſe. In the Year 
« 1604, John Buſſenmacher, Citizen and 
« Merchant of Cologne, in order to diffuſe 
« the Knowledge of this Piece of Hiſtory, 
« publiſhed a ſmall Print taken from the 
original Deſign; and tho' at Cologne I 
have often ſeen that noble Piece of Paint- 
„ing, which always warm'd my Soul with 
« the tender Impreſſions of Humanity and 
«© Compaſſion, yet with the ſame View I 
till preſerye the Print F! by Buſ- 


« ſenmacher.” 


In all this Narrative there is not a ſingle 
Word of the Aſcenſion of the Horſes to 
the Granary of the ſurviving Huſband, 
which however Miſſon has inſerted in his 
Relation, tho' I know not for what Rea- 
lon ; ſince he is ſo far from believing it, 
that he at beſt eſteems it a Tradition or po- 
pular Error, originally ſuggeſted by thoſe 
who preſerv'd the Memory of this Event 
by Monuments poſterior to its genuine 
Date. 

As a farther Proof of the Reality of ſi- 
milar Reſurrections, Miſſon in his third Vo- 
lume relates the Hiſtory of Francis de Ci- 


2 ville, 
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ville, who, in the Regiſters where his Fate 
is recorded, is ſaid to have been three Times 
dead, three Times buried, and by the Grace 
of God three Times rais'd from the Dead. 
But that we may confine ourſelves: preciſely 
to what relates to the preſent Subject, we 
ſhall only give an Extract of Miſſon's Re- 
lation. 1 

Francis de Civille then, a Gentleman of 
Normandy, was a Captain of a Company 
conſiſting of an hundred Men, in the City 
of Rouen, when it was beſieged by Charles. 


the Ninth ; at which Time Civille was 


twenty-lix Years of Age: In an Attack 
made by the Enemy he was wound- 
ed, and falling from the Rampart into 
the Ditch below it, was by ſome Pio- 
neers ſtript of his Cloaths, thrown into a 
Grave along with another Body, and co- 
ver*d with a little Earth; in this Condition 
he remain'd from eleven o'Clock in the 
Forenoon, till half an Hour after fix in the 
Evening, when his Servant came to take 
him out of his Grave: This faithful Do- 
meſtic embracing him, perceiv'd ſome Signs 
of remaining Life, and for that Reaſon 

2 carried 
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carried him to the Houſe in which he us'd 
to lodge, where he continued five Days and 
five Nights without either ſpeaking, moy- 
ing, or diſcovering the leaſt Sign of Senſa- 
tion, tho* he was now as hot by the Vio- 
lence of a Fever, as he had before been 
cold in his Grave. The Town being taken, 
the Servants of an Officer belonging to the 
victorious Army, who intended to lodge in 
the Houſe where Civille was, laid him upon 
a Straw- bed in a back Chamber, from a 


Window of which he was thrown by ſome 
Perſons, who bore an Enmity to his Bro- 


ther; but luckily he fell upon a Dunghil, 
where he remain'd in his Shirt more than 
three Days and three Nights, at the End 


of which Time one of his Friends, ſurpri- 


zed to find him alive, ſent him to a Houſe 
in Rouen, where his Wounds being dreſs'd, 
and due Care taken of — he was per- 
tectly cur'd. 

In this Hiſtory I can only find two In- 
terments and as many Reſurrections; nor 
are any more mention'd in the memorable 
and admirable Hiſtories of Goulart, where 
the Wound of Civille, and all the Acci- 
dents 
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dents ſubſequent to it are fully deſcrib'd : 
But I have heard the following traditional 
Account of his third Interment and Reſur- 
rection. „n 67791 | 

The Mother of C:wille happening to die 
big with Child in her Huſband's Abſence, 
was inter'd without any Thoughts of pre- 


ſerving the Infant by Means of the Ce/arian 
Section. The Day after the Interment the 


Huſband coming home, was no Doubt 
ſtruck with Surprize, not only at the Death 
of his Wife, but alſo at the little Care which 
had been taken of the Child. With a View 
therefore to ſatisfy himſelf, he order*d his 
Wife to be rais'd from the Grave, and an 
Aperture to be made in her Abdomen, 
from which Francis de Civille was taken a- 
live: Tho? this Circumſtance is foreign to 
our Subject, yet its ſurprizing Nature apo- 
logizes for its Inſertion. 
Simon Goulart, before quoted, has wrote 
a Chapter, the Title of which is, That Per- 
ſens who die of the Plague, or are cut off by 
any other violent and ſudden Accident, ought 
not to be jo ſoon inter'd as they generally are 
in ſeveral Parts of the World: He begins 
this 


9993 
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this Chapter with an Extract of a Letter 
wrote by William Fabri, an eminent Sur- 
geon, and directed to Doctor Fohn James 
Crafft, Phyſician at Neufchaſtel. Goulart 
cloaths Fabri's Thoughts in the following 
Dreſs : <©* Levinus Lemnus, in the third 
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Chapter of his Book concerning the ſe- 
cret Miracles of Nature, has juſt Rea- 


ſon to condemn the too - precipitate Inter- 


ment of Perſons over-power'd by Le- 
thargies, Apoplexies, or Suffocations of 
the Matrix; for I know there have been 
ſome, ſuppoſed to be irretrievably cut off 
by theſe Diſorders, who, reſuming Strength 
and returning to Life, have rais'd the 
Boards of their own Coffins. Nor ſhould 


any ſuppos'd dead Perſons, eſpecially . 


thoſe who have before been ſubject to 


Apoplexies and Lethargies, be too ſoon 
confin'd to Coffins, becauſe in ſuch Diſ- 


orders the Soul only retires as it were to 
her moſt ſecret and concealed Reſidence, 
in order to make the Body afterwards 


*« ſenſible, that ſhe had not entirely forſa- 
ken it. Examples of this frequently oc- 
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„ cur in ancient as well as in modern Au— 


% thors. Fabri adds, that in the Time of 
„the Plague, or when any other contagi- 
* ous or malignant Diſeaſes rage, Phyſi- 
« cians ſhould adviſe the Interment of the 
« Dead with all poſſible Expedition, be- 
e cauſe their Bodies, like extinguiſh'd 
Lamps, Torches, or Flambeaux, diffuſe 
% ap Odour no leſs diſagreeable than pre- 
judicial: But ſuch ſudden Interments are 
“ neither ſafe, nor conſiſtent with that 
* Humanity and Compaſſion, which ought 
« to animate the Breaſts of Chriſtians, as 
c js obvious from the following Hiſtories,” 
But wiiat is ſurprizing, and even diſhonour- 


able to human Reaſon, too often the Vic- 


tim of ſome Prejudice or other, is that 
Fabri relates theſe three Hiſtories to Craft, 
without drawing a juſt Concluſion from 
them, and even without obſerving, that as 
at other Seaſons, ſo alſo in the Times of 
peſtilential and contagious Diſeaſes we ought 
not to interr Perſons precipitately, and de. 
fore we are thoroughly ſatisfied with reſpect 


to their Deaths. 
The 
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The firſt of theſe Hiſtories gives an Ac- 
count of a Man of twenty-two Years of 
Age, of the Town of Meniere, in the Can- 
ton of Fribourg, who, in the Year 1566, 
was ſeiz d with a Plague, which cut off al- 
moſt the whole Family wherein he lived, 
and he himſelf being taken for dead, on 
the fourth Day was laid out as ſuch. Eight 
Hours however after his ſuppos'd Death, 
the Perſons who were putting him in his 
Coffin, finding that he was neither cold nor 
ſtiff, began attentively to examine the State 
of the Body, in which they ſtill perceiv'd 
a ſmall and languid Degree of Reſpiration: 
For this Reaſon they put him into a warm 
Bed, applied hot Bricks to his Feet, and 
forc'd him to ſwallow a ſmall Quantity of 
' Malmſey Wine, by which Means he not 
only return'd to Life, but recover'd fo faſt, 
that in a Month's Time he was able to at- 
tend his uſual Buſineſs. After this Accident 
he proved the Father of ſeven Children, 
and enjoy'd a good State of Health in the 
lixty-fourth Year of his Age. 
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The ſecond Hiſtory is that of Reichmuth 


© Adoleh already related. 


The third is that of the Maſter of an 
Inn in the Town of Cleves, who, ſeventeen 


Years before he recounted the Story to 
Fabri, fell into ſuch a Syncope, on account 
of an acute and violent Diſeaſe, that he 
would have been interr'd for dead, if one 
Mr. John Wier had not recall'd him to Life 
by confining him to a warm Bed, applying 
Epithems to his Wriſts and the Region of 
his Heart, and forcing him now and then 


to ſwallow ſome Drops of corroborating 


and cordial Liquors. Theſe Meaſures, 


however, ſerv'd only to divert the Com- 
pany at the Expence of the Phyſician, till 
ſuch Time as their Propriety was juſtified 


by the Recovery of the Patient. 


z Epithems are either ſimple or compound Me- 


dicines externally applied, in order to produce 


ſuch internal Effects as the Phyſician intends : 
Theſe Topics are of various Kinds, ſuch as An- 
tifebrile, Stomachic, and Cordial, of which laſt 
Quality were theſe here mention'd. 


Doctor 
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Doctor Craft, in order to make a ſuit- 
able Return to his Correſpondent Fabri, 
remits him the five following Hiſtories; 
which, as the Facts are only ſubſervient to 
our Purpoſe, we ſhall abridge as well as the 
„ | | 

Burgundy, and eſpecially the Town of 
Dijon, was in the Year 1558 afflicted with 

a violent Plague, which cut off the Inhabi- 
tants ſo faſt, that there was not Time to 
make a ſeparate Grave for each dead Per- 
ſon ; for which Reaſon large Pits were 
made, and fill'd with as many Bodies as 
they could contain, In this deplorable 
Conjuncture Mrs. Nicole Lentillet ſhar'd the 
common Fate, and after labouring under 
the Diſorder for ſome Days, fell into a 
Syncope ſo profound, that ſhe was taken 
tor dead, and accordingly buried in a Pit 
with other dead Bodies; the next Morning 
after her Interment ſhe return'd to Life, 
and made the ſtrongeſt Efforts ſhe could to 
get out; but her Weakneſs and the Weight 
of the Bodies with which ſhe was cover'd, 
render'd her incapable of executing her 

2-29 - Deſign. 
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Deſign. In this wretched Situation ſhe re- 
main'd for four Days, till the Grave-dig- 
gers coming to inter other Bodies, took her 
up and carried her to her own Houſe, 
where ſhe recover*'d a perfect State of 
Health, 

The ſecond Inſtance of this Nature, men- 
tioned by Doctor Craßt, happened imme- 
diately before he wrote the following Ac- 
count of it. A labouring Man of Courcelles 
near Neufchaſtel fell into fo profound a Syn- 
cope, that he was taken for dead; but the 
Perſons who were putting lim in his Graue 
without a Coffin, perceiv'd ſome Motion in 
his Shoulders, for which Reaſon they car- 
ried him to his own home, where he per- 
tectly recover'd. This Accident laid a 
Foundation for his being call'd the Ghoſt 
of Ccurcelles. 

A Lawyer of Veſoul, a Town of Franche- 
comtè near Beſangon, ſo carefully conceal'd 
a Lethargy to which he was ſubject, that 
No-body knew any thing of his Diſorder, 


tho? the Paroxyſms return'd very frequently. 


The Motives which principally induc'd him 
| to 
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to this Secrecy, was the Dread of loſing a 
Lady to whom he was juſt about to be 
married: Being afraid, however, leſt ſome 
Paroxyſms ſhould prove fatal to him, he 
communicated his Caſe to the Sheriff of 
the Town, who, by Virtue of his Office, 
was oblig' d to take Care of him, if ſuch a 
Misfortune ſhould happen. The Marriage 
was concluded, and the Lawyer for a con- 
ſiderable Time enjoy'd a perfect State of 
Health; but at laſt he was ſeiz' d with ſo 
vient a Paroxyſm of the Diſeaſe, that his 
Lady, to whom he had not reveal'd the 
Secret, not doubting of his Death, order'd 
him to be put in his Coffin: The Sheriff, 
tho* abſent when the Paroxyſm ſciz'd him, 
yet luckily return'd in Time to preſerve 
him ; for he ordered the Interment to be 
delay'd, and the Lawyer returning to Life, 
ſurviv'd the Accident ſixteen: Years. 

Doctor Craſft's fourth Hiſtory is that of 
a certain Perſon who was convey'd to the 
Church, in order to be interr*d, but one 
of his Friends ſprinkling a large Quantity 
D 4 of 
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of Haly Water * on his Face, which was un- 
cover'd, he not only return'd to Life, but 
alſo reſum'd a perfect State of Health. 

The fifth Inſtance of a Recovery from 
ſuppos' d Death, related by Doctor Craft, is 
that of James de Laveur, Lord of the Ma- 
nor of Boudry, in the County of Neufcha- 
fel, who being ſeiz'd with a violent Cardi- 
algia, fell into fo profound a Syncope, that 
he was taken for dead : But the Phyſician 
brought to his Relief from Fribourg being 
of a contrary Opinion, blowed powder'd 
Pepper into his Noſtrils, by which Means 
he was not only recall'd to Life, but alſo 
ſurviv'd his Misfortune for a conſiderable 
Time, according to Goulart ; from whom 
the following Paſſage is quoted by Wil iam 
Fabri, in the ſecond Century of his Chirur- 
gical Obſervations, O5/. 96. 


We muſt here apprize the Reader, that this 
Effect was produc'd by the Coldneſs, and not by 
the Conſecration of the Water, whoſe genuine 
Qualities can never be altered by a Rhapſody of 
ſuperſtitious Words. 


« Doctor 
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« Doctor Craft ſubjoins other Hiſtories 


of Perſons who, being interr'd alive, have 
expir'd in their Graves and Tombs, as 
has afterwards been diſcovered by va- 
rious Marks made not only in their Se- 
pulchres, but alſo in their own Bodies, 
He in a particular Manner makes men- 
tion of a young Lady of Auxbourg, who 
falling into a Syncope, in Conſequence 
of a Suffocation of the Matrix, was bu- 
ried in a deep Vault, without being co- 
vered with Earth, becauſe her Friends 
thought it ſufficient to have the Vault 
carefully ſhut up. Some Years after, 
however, one of the ſame Family hap- 
pening to die, the Vault was open'd, and 
the Body of the young Lady found on 
the Stairs at its Entry, without any Fin- 
gers on the Right Hand.“ 5 


As the Hiſtories already related only give 


an Account of the Reſurrecion of Perſons 
cut off by Sickneſs or Wounds, we ſhall 
now conſider the Fates of ſome Perſons, 
who have been drown'd and hang'd. Mr. 


Der ham then, in the ſixth Chapter of the 
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fourth Book of his Phyſico-Theology, 


quotes the following Hiſtory from Rechelin, 
De Aere & Alim. defect. 
About eighteen Years ago, a Gardner 
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of Tronning bolm, now ſixty-five Years of 
Age, and ſufficiently vigorous and ro- 
buſt for one at that Period of Life, 
made an Attempt to relieve a Perſon 
who had fallen into the Water ; but not 
being ſo cautious as he ought, he ven- 
tur'd upon the Ice, which broke and let 
him fall into the Water, which at that 
Part was eighteen Ells in Depth, He 
went perpendicularly to the Bottom, 
where his Feet ſtuck; and in this Situation 
he remain'd ſixteen Hours before he was 
found. He himſelf ſays, that as ſoon as 
he was under the Water his Body became 
rigid, and loſt not only the Power of 
Motion, but alfo all Senfation, except 
that he thought he heard the Sound of 
ſome Bells, which were then ringing at 
Stockbolm : He at firſt alſo perceiv'd, as 
jt were, a Bladder before his Mouth, 
which hindered the Water from entring 
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by that Paſſage, tho? he found it entring 
freely into his Ears; a Circumſtance 
which produc'd a Dulneſs in his Hearing 


for ſome Time after. He was ſought. 


for in vain during ſixteen Hours, till at 
laſt a Hook being fixed in his Head, he 
was by its Means taken up; and after- 
wards ſaid he was ſenſible of that Part 
of his Fate. Whether from the Cuſtom 
of the Country, or the Perſuaſion of 
particular Perſons, Attempts were made 
to reſtore him to Life : For this Pur- 
poſe he was wrapt up in Blankets, leſt 


the Air entring too precipitately into his 


Langs ſhould prove fatal to him. In 
this Condition he was gradually warm'd; 
then being wrapt in warm Sheets, he 
was rubb' d and tormented till the Mo- 
tion of his Blood, which had been check'd 
for ſo many Hours, return'd. At laſt 
he was totally reſtor*d- by Means of Cor- 
dials and Anti- apoplectic Liquors. He 
as yet bears the Mark made by 'tlie 
Hook, and ſays, that he is ſtill ſubje& to 
violent Pains in his Head. This ſingular 

« Accident, 
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* Accident, atteſted by the Oaths of Eye- 
* Witneſſes, induc'd the Queen to give 
him an annual Penſion, and he was pre- 
<« ſented to the Prince, in order to give 
him an Account of what had happened 
A 
Mr. Jilaſius, Keeper of the King's 
„Library, has wrote the Hiſtory of a 
« Woman who remain'd under Water for 
e three whole Days, who was reſtor'd to 
« Life almoſt in the ſame Manner with the 
« Gardner; and who was alive when Tila- 
& /jus wrote the Account of her. To this 
we may add the Teſtimony of Mr. Bur- 
* nann, who aſſures us, that in Boneſs in 
« Pithovia, he heard a Funeral Sermon 
« preach'd upon the Death of one Law- 
«© rence Jones, a Man of ſeventy Years of 
« Age, who, as the Preacher ſaid, was 
& drown'd when ſixteen Years old, and 
« continued ſeven Weeks in the Water; 
* notwithſtanding which Accident he re- 
„ turn'd to Life, and enjoy'd good 
« Health, | 
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« It is ſurprizing, continues Rechelin, 
e that Stories ſo well known, and fo ſin- 
&« gular in themſelves, ſhould not be con- 
ce ſecrated to Immortality by the . Atteſta- 
de tions of Phyſicians of Note. As I be- 
lieve that there are a great many ſecret 
„things in Nature, and daily obſerve Ac- 
„ cidents, which 1 before thought impoſſi- 
« ble; ſo I have no Reaſon to doubt of 
_« ſurprizing Facts related by fo many Men 
« of Learning, nor formally to deny a 
« Hiſtory, which at ird appears incredi- 
s ble. 

Mr. 4 Egly, a Member of the Royal 
Academy of Inſcriptions, has communica- 
ted to me the Meaſures he took in order to 
preſerve the Life of a certain Swiſs, who 
made a good Livelihood by plunging into 
the Water, and thruſting: himſelf. into the 
Holes in which he thought the large Fiſhes 
were contained. 

This adventurous Swiſs being one bh 
employed to provide Fiſh for a Company, 
who intended to have a ſplendid Dinner, 
promis'd to furniſh them with a Diſh of 

fine 
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fine Fiſh : His Employers accompanying 
him to the Brink of the River, and ſeeing 
him plunge into the Water, retir'd, think- 
ing that he would not fail to keep his 
Word. 

But when the Hour appointed for Din- 
ner came, the Swiſs did not appear with his 
Part of the Entertainment; ſo that when the 
half of the Afternoon was ſpent, the Com- 
pany went to the River in order to know 
the Reaſon of their Diſappointment : The 
Clothes of the Diver lying on the Brink, 
laid a Foundation for ſuſpecting the Miſ- 
fortune which had befallen him ; accord- 
ingly they ordered him to be ſearched for 
with Hooks, in the Place into which they 
had ſeen him plunge, and at laſt being 
found, he was taken out of the Water, 
tho* wounded in ſeveral Parts. 

As the Swiſs had been drown'd for about 
nine Hours, the Curate of the Place, who 
was preſent, inclin'd that he ſhould be 
forthwith interr*d, and he had undoubtedly 
been confin'd to the Grave, had not Mr. 
d Egly, who ſaw a kind of Ebullition in 
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the Water diſcharg'd from his Mouth, aſ- 
ſerted that he was not dead ; for he juſtly 
attributed that Ebullition to the faint Re- 
mains of Reſpiration. 

This Obſervation made a deep Impreſ- 
ſion on the Spectators, who carried him 
into an adjacent Houſe, where having laid 
him out at full Length, they compreſs'd 
his Abdomen in order to facilitate the Diſ- 
charge of the Water he had ſwallowed ; 
when in about three Quarters of an Hour 
having diſcharged a conſiderable Quantity 
of Water, he mov'd one of his Legs, 
which was a fufficient Proof, that he was 
{till alive: For this Reaſon he was wrapt 
up in warm Sheets, and gradually reſtor'd 
to a natural Heat; then he was convey*d 
to a warm Bed, where, his Life becoming 
more and more conſpicuous, a liberal Ve- 
neſection was made, which was ſucceeded 
by a Sigh, then by a ſmall Degree of 
Knowledge of what Paſs' d, and a little af- 
ter by a perfect Cure. 

This important Service ever after touch'd 
the Heart of the Swiſs with a grateful 


| Senſe 
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Senſe of the Obligations he lay under to 
Mr.  Egly. 

Mr. Derham, in the Part before quoeed, 
gives us two Inſtances of the Reſurrection 
of hang'd Perſons. The firſt, ſeen by Pech- 
lin, and recorded in Tr. de Aere & Alim. 
defect. Cap. vii. is that of a certain Wo- 
„ man hang'd, and in all Appearance 
dead, who was nevertheleſs reſtor'd to 
„Life by a Phyſician accidentally coming 
in, and ordering a plentiful Adminiſtra- 


tion of the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac.““ 


The other Accident of this Nature is 
by Mr. Derham related in the following 
Words. 
The Story of tow Green, executed at 
« Oxford, Dec. 14, 1650, is ſtill well re- 
« membered among the Seniors there: 
« She was hang d by the Neck near half an 
« Hour, ſome of ber Friends thumping her 
« oy the Breaſt, others hanging with all 
« their Weight upon ber Legs, ſometimes lift- 
« ing ber up, and then pulling her down 
„% again with a ſudden Firk;, thereby the 
66 * for to diſpatch her owt of her Pain, as 
( the 
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« the printed Account of her informs us. 
After ſhe was in her Coffin, being ob- 
« ſerv*d to breathe, a luſty Fellow ſtampt 
„with all his Force, on her Breaſt and 


« Stomach, to put her out of her Pain: 
« But by the Aſſiſtance of Dr. Peity, Dr. 


* 


c 


Willis, Dr. Bathurſt, and Dr. Clark, ſhe 
« was again brought to Life; I myſelt ſaw 
« her many Years after, between which 
„ Time, and the Date of her Execution, 
« ſhe had, as I am inform'd, born ſeveral 
« Children.“ 

Tho? theſe two Hiſtories lay a Founda- 
tion for a Variety of Reflexions, yet we 
ſhall only obſerve, that in both Caſes a pre- 
cipitate Interment would have been Mur- 
der; and that all the Preſumptions of Death 
are not ſufficient to authorize the Neglect 
of ſuch Precautions and Teſts,” as are pro- 
uf to aſcertain the real State of the 

y. 
Kornman, in his Treatiſe De Miraculis 


Mortuorum, relates the following Hiſto- 
ries, 


Saint 


us, that a Cardinal of the Name of Andrew 
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Saint Auguſtine from Saint Cirille informs 


having died at Rome in the Preſence of ſe- 
veral By-ſtanders, was next Day conveyed 
to the Church, where the Pope and a Body 
of the Clergy attended the Funeral Service, 
in order to do Honour to his Memory : 
But to their great Surprize, after ſome 
Groans, he recovered his Lite and Senſes. 


This Event was at that Time look*d upon 


as a Miracle, and aſcrib'd to Saint Jerame, 
to whom the Cardinal was . at- 

tach d. 
Ihe following Account ſeems more to 
reſemble a Miracle,  tho* we do not find 
that it was look'd upon as ſuch. 
 Goceliinus, a young Man, and Nephew 
to one of the Archbiſhops of Cologne, fall- 
ing into the Rhine, was not found for fit- 
teen Days after; but was diſcovered to be 
alive, as he lay before the Shrine of Saint 
Suibert, 

As an Exceſs of Creduliey | is unpardon- 
able, eſpecially in a Phyſician, ſo I am of 


Opinion, that there is nothing miraculous 
| in 
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in theſe two Events; ſince we ought to 
ſuppoſe no Effects preternatural, which can 
be produced by Phyſical Cauſes. Now the 
Hiſtories before related give us juſt Reaſon 
to believe, that there was nothing miracu- 
lous in theſe two Reſurrections. 

Kornman from Galen gives us two other 
Inſtances of the Uncertainty of the Signs 
of Death. The firſt is that of a Man ſeiz' d 
with a Suffocation, which laſted for ſix 
Days, during the whole of which Time he 
continued without Eating or Drinking, and 
without any manifeſt Pulſation of his Arte- 
ries. The ſecond is that of a certain Man, 
who happening to interr his Neighbour be- 
fore ſeventy-two Hours from his fuppos'd 
Death were expir'd, by that Precipitation 
prov'd his Murderer; fince he was really 
alive when he was buried as dead, 

After theſe and many other Obſervations 
of the ſame Nature, it is ſurprizing, that 
Kornman ſhould be at a Loſs to explain, 
how ſome dead Perſons devour and ſwallow 
their Shrouds in their Graves, or how the 
Woman mention'd in Hondorff*s Hiſtorical 
Theatre, 
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Theatre, devour'd herſelf, It is certainly 
more reaſonable to aſcribe theſe ſhocking 
Phenomena to the Deſpair natural to a Per- 
ſon interr'd alive, than with him to fay, 
That ſuch things cannot be. accounted for; at 
leaſt, adds he, we muſt not with the Rabbins 
ſuppoſe, that the Bodies of Men are the Prey 
and Neuriſhment of the Serpent, or, to uſe 
their own Words, of Azazeli, who is the 
Maſter of Fleſh and Blood, and whom God, 
as we find in the Book of Geneſis, has con- 
demn' d to eat Duſt all the Days of bis Life. 
It is true, that by eſpouſing this whimſical 
Notion, he would not have had an Oppor- 
tunity of diſplaying his extenſive Know- 
ledge by proving that human Bodies are 
only Duſt and Earth; a Propoſition which 
no Doubt call'd for an elaborate Diſſerta- 
tion, in order to convince the Incredu- 

a nd | 
But as Diſtance of Time and Remote- 
neſs of Places are Circumſtances which ge- 
nerally render Facts leſs ſtriking and ſatiſ- 
factory, than otherwiſe they would be, we 
ſhall enumerate ſome Inſtances of the Un- 
2 certainty 
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certainty of the Signs of Death, which have 
happened in our own Times and in our 
own Country, 

The firſt Example we ſhall mention of 
this Kind then, is that of a certain Canon 
of Bourges, who returning to Life whilſt 
the Funeral Service was performing over 
him in the Metropolitan Church, was car- 
ried home to his own Houſe, and perfectly 
cured of the Diſorder, which was thought 
to have cut him off. He ſurviv'd this Ac- 


cident a long Time, and was promoted to 
be Official of the Dioceſs of Paris. 


The ſecond Accident of this Nature hap- 
pened at Toulouſe ; for a Lady being interr'd 
in the Church of the Facobines with a Dia- 
mond Ring on one of her Fingers, a Ser- 
vant of her own Family, . concealing him- 
ſelf in the Church, when Night came on, 
went down into the Vault in which the 
Coffin was laid ; but upon opening the Cot- 
fin he found, that the Swelling of the Fin- 
ger hindered the Ring from ſlipping <afily 
off, for which Reaſon he began to cut 
it, Upon this, the Pain extorting a 

| | Shriek 
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Shriek from the ſuppoſed dead Lady, the 
Domeſtic was ſeized with ſuch Terror and 


Conſternation, that he fell into a Deliquium, 
The Lady in the mean time continuing to 
bewail her wretched Situation, till the Hour 
appointed for Morning Prayers arriv'd, was 
luckily overheard by ſome devout Perſons, 
who, guided by the Voice, deſcended into 
the Vault, where they found the Lady ſit- 
ting on a Seat, and the Domeſtic lying by 
her halt-dead, Upon this they run forth- 
with to awake the Huſhand, who ordered 
her to be brought home, where ſhe per- 
fectly recovered from her Diſorder. The 
Indiſpoſition however of the Servant was 
lo violent, that he could not be recall d to 
Life, but died in twenty-four Hours after 


having accidentally preſerved the Life of 


his Miſtreſs. 


This is not the ſingle Inſtance of preci- 


pitate Interments, which have happened in 
the Town of Toulouſe, for I have in my 
own Poſſeſſion the following Certificate, 
wrote and ſign'd by Mr. Blau, a Native of 


Auvergne, and a Man of untainted Veracity. 
« [] 
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J hereto ſubſcribing declare, that fifty- 
« five Years ago, happening to reſide at 
e Toulouſe for the ſake of my Studies, and 
&« going to St. Stephen's Church to hear a 
« Sermon, I ſaw a Corpſe brought thither 
« in order to be interr'd: The Ceremony 
„ however was delay'd till the Sermon 
e ſhould be over; but the ſuppos'd dead 
« Perſon being laid in a Chappel, and at- 
„ tended by all the Mourners, about the 
Middle of the Sermon diſcovered mani- 
feſt Signs of Life; for which Reaſon he 
« was quickly convey'd back to his own 
Houſe : So that from a Conſideration of 
Circumſtances it 1s ſufficiently obvious, 
that without the Intervention of the Ser- 
* mon the Man had been interr'd alive. 

Paris, Afril 1417 

27, 1740. 5 5 

Mr. Mozet, Letter-Founder in Paris, has 
given me an Account of the three follow- 
ing Accidents which happened at Rheims, 
the Place of his Nativity. 

This Gentleman's Grandmother happen- 
ing to be at her Frayers near the Coffin of 
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J hereto ſubſcribing declare, that fifty- 
« five Years ago, happening to reſide at 
&« Toulouſe for the ſake of my Studies, and 
&« going to St. Stephen's Church to hear a 
« Sermon, I ſaw a Corpſe brought thither 
&« in order to be interr'd: The Ceremony 
« however was delay'd till the Sermon 
e ſhould be over; but the ſuppos'd dead 
« Perſon being laid in a Chappel, and at- 
e tended by all the Mourners, about the 
Middle of the Sermon diſcovered mani- 
* feſt Signs of Life; for which Reaſon he 

« was quickly convey'd back to his own 
 « Houſe: So that from a Conſideration of 
« Circumſtances it is ſufficiently obvious, 
that without the Intervention of the Ser- 
* mon the Man had been interr'd alive. 

Paris, Atril 

5 B LAU. 

Mr. Mozet, Letter-Founder in Paris, has 
given me an Account of the three follow- 
ing Accidents which happened at Rheims, 
the Place of his Nativity. 
This Gentleman's Grandmother happen- 
ing to be at her Prayers near the Coffin of 


One 
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one of her deceaſed Neighbours, heard a cer. 
tain Noiſe, made, as ſhe thought, by ſome 
Motion within the Coffin ; upon which ſhe 
told a Clergyman, that the Woman was 
not dead, The like Noiſe being heard by 
ſome other Perſons, who had been inform'd 
of what Mrs. Mozet had ſaid, the Coffin 
was opened, and the ſuppos'd dead Wo- 
man found alive. It is about ſeventy Years 
ſince this Accident happened. 

A young Girl, the Daughter of a Tradeſ- 
man, of the Name of Gouge, being con- 
vey'd to God's Hoſpital, and ſuppos'd to 
be really cut off by the Diſorder for which 
ſhe was brought thither, happily diſcover'd 
the Signs of Life at the very Time ſhe was 
on the Bier deſtin'd for carrying her Body 
to the Grave, After this Accident, which 
happened about twenty-five Years ago, ſhe 
was not only cur'd of her Indiſpoſition, 

but alſo entered into a Marriage State. This 
Fact can be as yet atteſted by her Siſter, 
Jean Gouge, a Laundreſs in the Street call'd 
Arbaletre, in the Suburbs of Saint Mar- 


cel. 


About 
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About thirty- eight Years ago, a Wool- 
len-Draper of the Name of Huſſon, having 
put his Son to a Nurſe, who lived pretty 
near Rheims, was ſoon after ſurpriz'd with 
the melancholy News of the Child's Death. 
But as he was reſolv'd to have the Evi- 
dence of his own Senſes for a Fact in which 
he was ſo nearly intereſted, he made the 
beſt of his Way to the Place where his Son 
lay ready to be interr'd, and ordering the 
Coffin to be open'd, found him not only 
alive, but alſo ſo vigorous, that he ſurviv'd 
the Accident twenty Years. | 

Mr. Mozet alſo inform'd me, that other 
Accidents of the ſame Nature had happen*d 
at Rheims; and it muſt be own'd, that the 
unaccountable Precipitation with which In- 
terments are generally perform'd, renders 
what he ſaid more than probable. Now, if 
a Multiplicity of Inſtances evince, that 
many have had the good Fortune to eſcape 
being interr'd alive, it is juſtly to be ſuſ- 
pected, that a far greater Number have 
fallen Victims to a fatal Confinement in 


their Graves. But human Nature is ſuch 
E a 
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a a Slave to Prejudice, and fo tied down b 
the Fetters of Cuſtom, that it is highly dif 
ficult, if not abſolutely impoſſible to put 
People on their Guard againſt ſuch terrible 
Accidents, or to perſuade thoſe veſted with 
public Authority to take proper Meaſures 
for preventing them. 

The following Accidents happen'd at Pa- 
. 7is, and are ſtrong collateral Proofs of the 
Uncertainty of the Signs of Death. A 
Perſon of Diſtinction being ſeiz'd with a 
Diſorder which is daily cur'd, though it is 
mortal in its own Nature, but always dif- 
covers approaching Death by previous 
Signs, was committed to the Care of a 
Phyſician of the Faculty, who at Night 
left his Patient in Danger, tho' not without 
Hopes of ſecing him once more alive. Upon 
his calling next Day, however, he was told 
that he was not only dead, but alſo laid 
out as ſuch : The Phyſician, by no Means 
ſtartled at this, affirm'd, that it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible he could be dead, and ac- 
cordingly order'd the Cloth with which his 
Face was cover'd, to be untied, and his 
Body 


u 
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Body to be laid in Bed, which Meaſures, 
in Conjunction with the Aſſiſtance of pro- 
per Remedies, juſtified the Aſſertion of the 
Phyſician, ſince the Patient not only reco- 
vered from the violent Syncope which had 
impos'd cn the By-ſtanders, but alſo lived 
ſeveral Years after the Misfortune. 

A Woman of the Name of Aubert, who 
lived in the Street called Chartzere, at the 
Image of St. Sebaſtian, happening to be ex- 
ceſſively enrag'd at one of her Children, 
fell into a Syncope ſo profound, that ſhe 
was not only thought dead, but alſo put in 
her Coffin, and laid before the Door of the 
Houſe : A Woman of the Neighbourhood 
however, imagining it impoſſible that Au- 
bert was really dead, prevailed upon the 
People of the Family to take the Coffin 


up Stairs again, and open it in the Preſence 


of a Phyſician and a Surgeon, the latter of 
whom, as I am inform'd, was called Chau- 
vet, Upon executing this Deſign, the 
Body of Aubert was found all over warm, 
and her Countenance of a freſh and bloom- 
ing Colour: The Phyſician conſidering theſe 


E 2 Circum- 
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Circumſtances affirm'd, that ſhe had not 
been dead an Hour, and that probably her 
now irretrievable Fate might have been pre- 
vented by Veneſection in the Beginning of 
her Syncope. 


A Porter who liv'd in 5 Street des La- 


vandiers, falling ſick, was convey'd to the 
Hotel- Dieu, where, being ſoon after taken for 
dead, he was laid in. a Grave along with 
ſome other Perſons, who had died in the 
ſame Hoſpital; but returning to Life about 
Eleven o' Clock at Night, he tore the Cloth 
with which his Face was cover'd, got out 
of his Grave, and knock'd at the Porter's 
Lodge, where he readily found Admiſ- 
ſion. 

Mrs. Langlois, Wife to an 8 and 


Image-maker in Saint Zames's-Street, near 


the Street e la Parcheminerie, was laid out 
for dead, put in her Coffin, and conveyed 
to the Church : But during the Funeral 


Service ſome Perſons perceiving a Motion 


in the Coffin, open'd it, and found the 

Woman not only alive, but ſo vigorous and 

ſtrong, that ſhe liv'd a long time after. 
About 
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About twelve or thirteen Years ago, a 
poor Woman, who liv'd in the Street de 
Boucheries, in the Suburbs of St. Germains, 
was taken for dead, and laid out as ſuch, 
with a Wax-Candle lighted at her Feet, as 


is uſual on the like Occaſions. Some young 


Perſons however happening to watch her, 
were fonder of diverting themſelves than 
of bewailing the Death of their Acquain- 
tance ; accordingly, in the Courſe of their 
Mirth, they overturn'd the Wax-Candle on 
the Straw Bed on which the Woman lay : 
The Bed being dry, took fire jo ſuddenly, 
that they could not preſerve her from the 
Flames, the Violence of which extorted an 
hideous Shriek from her. We may readily 
ſuppoſe, that an Accident ſo unexpected, 
put an End to the Mirth of the young 
People, who all made their Eſcape in the 
beſt Manner they could : But fome Perſons 
hearing the repeated Shrieks of the Wo- 
man, came to her Aſſiſtance, ſnatch'd her 
from the Straw Bed, ſtopt the Progreſs of 
the Burning, and put -her in a Bed. She 
then complain'd of an exceſſive Cold; for 

E 3 . her 
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her Misfortune happened in Winter; but 
being duly warm'd and properly treated, 
ſne recovered ſo thoroughly, that ſhe has 
brought ſeveral Children into the World 
fince her Reſurrection, 


Among the great Variety of Accidents 


of the like Nature that have happened in 
Great Britain, I ſhall only at preſent relate 
the following. 

At Baſingſtoke in Hampſhire, not many 
Years ago, a Gentlewoman of Character 
and Fortune was taken ill, and to all Ap- 
pearance died, while her Huſband was on 
a Journey to London. A Meſſenger was 
torthwith diſpatch*d to the Gentleman, who 
return'd immediately, and ordered every 
taing for her decent Interment. Accord- 
ingly, on the third Day after her ſuppoſed 
Deceaſe, ſhe was buried in Holy Ghoſt Cha- 
pel at the Outſide of the Town, in a Vault 
belonging to the Family, over which there 
is a School for poor Children, endowed by 
a charitable Gentleman in the Reign of 
Edward VI. It happened the next Day, that 


the Boys, wiile they were at Play, heard 
a 
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2 Noiſe in the Vault, and one of them ran 
and told his Maſter, who not crediting 
what he ſaid, gave him a Box on the Ear, 


and ſent him about his Buſineſs ; but upon 


the other Boys coming with the ſame Story, 
his Curioſity was awaken'd, fo that he ſent 
immediately for the Sexton, and open'd the 


Vault and the Lady's Coffin, where they 


ſound her juſt expiring, All poſſible Means 
were uſed to recover her to Lite, but to no 
Purpoſe ; for ſhe in her Agony had bit the 
Nails off her Fingers, and tore her Face 
and Head to that Degree, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the Care that was taken of her, 
ſhe died in a few Hours in expreſſible Tor- 
ment. 


The following Story is related by one 


Mr. William Toſſach, a Surgeon at a Place 


called Alloa in Scotland, which I ſhall give 
in his own Words, as the Reader may find 
them in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, Vol. 
V. p. 605. 

November 11th, 1732, early in the 
Morning, an uſual Steam was obſerved 
to come out of a Coal-pit in this Neigh- 


E 4 & bourhoods 
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*« bourhood, belonging to the honourable 
Sir John Schaw of Greenock, which the 
People who went down to enquire the 
+ Cauſe of it, found to be the Smoak of 
of Coals that lay about ten Fathoms 
* from the Bottom of the Pit, and were 
„ ſome Way or other ſet on Fire in two 
« Places. This Pit, and all the others 
* which had any Communication with it, 
«« were ſhut up cloſe, to ſmother the Flame, 
and continued thus ſhut till December 3d, 
„when they were all opened. The one, 
„ where the Fire had been, ſent out a moſt 
<& nauſeous Steam, ſo that No- body could 
come near it, except to the Wind- 
« ward. After ſome Hours the Colliers 
« and others ventured down by the Lad- 
ders into this Pit, which was thirty-four 
% Fathoms deep; but ſoon came running 
up, all panting and breathleſs ; they that 
e came lateſt, being ſcarce able to ſpeak 
„ ſo much as to tell that one of their 
« Number, James Blair, was left dead. 
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« Two Men who were no Colliers of- 
fered ſoon after to go down, and others, 
animated by their Example, accompa- 
nied them, and brought up the poor 
Man by Head, Shoulders, Legs, or 
Arms; their Hurry was ſo great, they 
did not think how they carried him. 
When he came to the Mouth of the Pit, 
which was between half an Hour and 
three Quarters after he had been left in 
the Bottom of it; two had him by the 
Arms, and two by the Feet, with his. 
Back uppermoſt. I made them immedi- 
ately ſet him down at a little Diſtance 
from the Pit, turning him ſupine. The 
Colour of the Skin of his Body was na- 
tural, except where it was covered with 
Coal-duſt ; his Eyes were ſtaring open, 


and his Mouth was gaping wide; his 


Skin was cold; there was not the leaſt. 
Pulſe in either Heart or Arteries, and 
not the leaſt Breathing could be obſer- 
ved : So that he was in all Appearance 
dead. I applied my Mouth cloſe to his, 
and blowed my Breath as ſtrong as [ 

E 8 could, 
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<6 


could, but having neglected to ſtop his 
Noſtrils, all the Air came out at them; 
wherefore, taking hold of them with one 
Hand, and laying my other on his 
Breaſt at the left Pap, I blew again my 
Breath as ſtrong as I could, raifing his 
Cheſt fully with it, and immediately I 
felt fix or ſeven very quick Beats of the 
Heart; his Thorax continued to play, 
and the Pulſe was felt ſoon after in the 
Arteries, I then opened a Vein in his 
Arm, which, after giving a ſmall Jet, 
ſent out the Blood in Drops only, for a 
Quarter of an Hour, and then he bled 
freely. In the mean time I cauſed him 
to be pulled, puſhed and rubbed, to aſ- 


ſiſt the Motion of his Blood as much I 


could, waſhed his Face and Temples 
with Water, and rubbed Sal volatile on 
his Noſe and Lips. Though the Lungs 
continued to play, after I had firſt ſer 
them in Motion, yet, for more than half 
an Hour, it was only as a Pair of Bel- 


lows would have done, that is, he did 


not 
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not ſo much as groan, and his Eyes and 
Mouth remained both open. 

« After about an Hour he began to 
yawn, and to move his Eye-lids, Hands 
and Feet; I then put Water, in which 
I had dropt ſome Sal volatile into his 
Mouth, which he ſwallowed, and cauſed 
him to be carried into a Houſe hard by, 
where I ſet him in a Chair reclining 
backward. In an Hour more he came 
pretty well to his Senſes, and could take 


Drink, but knew nothing of all that had 


happened after his lying down at the 
Foot of the Ladders, till his awaking 
as it were in the Houſe. 

„Within four Hours he walked home, 
and in as many Days returned to his 
Work, but complained for a Week or 
two of a violent Pain in his Back, which 
I beheve was owing to the Way of car- 
rying up him out of the Pit. 


Lady Schaw, Mr, Bruce of Kennet, 


«6c 


«6 


cc 


and the Reverend Mr. Thomas Turner, 
and ſeveral other Gentlemen, with three 


or four hundred People of the Neigh- 


bourhood, 


— Te —— 
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. © bourhood, were Witneſſes to what TI 


% have now related. i 

e I muſt ſubmit to better Judges to de- 
termine whether the Experiment I made 
* uſe of was the Mean of ſaving the Man's 
« Life on whom it was tried; it is at leaſt 
very ſimple, and abſolutely ſafe, and 
therefore there can be no Harm, if there 


is not an Advantage, in making it pub- 
nll For 


Dr. Cheyne, in his Engliſh Malady, p. 
307, gives us the following ſurprizing and 
ſingular Caſe, which very well deſerves a 
Place here, as it cannot fail of being very 
entertaining to the Reader. We ſhall make 
uſe of the Doctor's own Words. 

% Colonel Townſhend, a Gentleman of 
« excellent natural Parts, and of great 
« Honour and Integrity, had for many 
« Years been afflicted with a Nephritick 
„ Complaint, attended with conſtant Vo- 
e mitings, which had made his Life pain- 
« ful and miſerable, During the whole 
« Time of his Illneſs, he had obſerved. 
« the ſtricteſt Regimen, living on the ſoft- 
« eſt Vegetables and lighteſt Animal Foods, 

« drinking 


* 


** 
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« drinking Aſſes Milk daily, even in the 
« Camp; and for common Drink Briſtol 


cc 


cc 


Water, which, the Summer before his 
Death, he had drunk on the Spot. But 


&« his Illneſs increaſing, and his Strength 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


decaying, he came from Briſtol to Bath 
in a Litter, in Autumn, and lay at the 
Bell. Inn. Dr. Baynard and I were called 
to him, and attended him twice a Day 
for about the Space of a Week, but his 
Vomitings continuing {till inceflant, and 
obſtinate againſt all Remedies, we de- 
ſpaired of his Recovery, While he was 
in this Condition, he ſent for us early 
one Morning; we waited on him, with 
Mr. Skrine his Apothecary ; we found 
his Senſes clear, and his Mind calm, his 
Nurſe and ſeveral Servants were about- 
him. He had made his Will, and ſettled 
his Affairs. He told us, he had ſent for 
us to give him ſome Account of an odd 
Senſation he had for ſome Time obſerv'd 
and felt in himſelf; which was, that com- 
poſing himſelf, he could die or expire. 


when he pleas'd, and yet by an Effort, 


cc Or 
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cc 


or ſome how, he could come to Life 
again; which it ſeems he had ſometimes 
tried © before he had ſent for us. We 
heard this with Surprize; but as it was 
not to be accounted for from now com- 
mon Principles, we could hardly believe 
the Fact as he related it, much leſs give 


any Account of it; unleſs he ſhould 


pleaſe to make the Experiment before 
us, which we were unwilling he ſhould 
do, leſt in his weak Condition, he might 
carry it too far, He continued to talk 
very diſtinctly and ſenſibly above a 

Quarter of an Hour about this (to him) 
furprizing Senfation, and inſiſted ſo much 
on our ſeeing the Trial made, that we 
were at laſt forced to comply. We all 
three felt his Pulſe firſt : It was diſtinct, 
tho* ſmall and thready ; and his Heart 
had its ufual Beating. He compos'd 
himfelf on his Back, and lay in a till 
Pofture ſome Time; while I held his 
right Hand, Dr. Baynard laid his Hand 


« on his Heart, and Mr. Skrine held a 
0 iran Looking-Glaſs to his Mouth, I 


« found 
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found his Pulſe fink gradually, till at 
laſt I could not feel any, by the moſt 
exact and nice Touch. Dr. Baynard 
could not feel the leaſt Motion of his 
Heart, nor Mr. Skrine the leaſt Soil of 
Breath on the bright Mirror he held to 
his Mouth; then each of us by Turns 
examin'd his Arm, Heart, and Breath, 
but could not by the niceſt Scrutiny 
diſcover the leaſt Symptom of Life 
in him, We reaſon'd a long Time 
about this odd Appearance as well as 
we could, and all of us judging it inex- 
plicable and unaccountable ; and finding 
he ſtill continued in that Condition, we 
began to conclude that he had indeed 
carried the Experiment too far, and at 
laſt were fatisfied he was actually dead, 
and were juſt ready to leave him: 
This continued about half an Hour, 


« by Nine o'Clock in the Morning, in 


Autumn. As we were going away, we 
obſerved ſome Motion about the Body, 
and upon Examination, found his Pulſe 


and the Motion of his Heart gradually 


returning: 


% 
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e returning: He began to breathe gently | 

&« and ſpeak ſoftly: We were all aſtoniſh'd Þ 

« to the laſt Degree at this unexpected 

«© Change, and after ſome further Conver- 

% ſation with him, and among ourſelves, | 

« went away fully fatisfied as to all the | 

« Particulars of this Fact, but confounded WF 

« and puzzled, and not able to form any 

<« rational Scheme that might account for 

it. He afterwards called for his At- 
„ torney, added a Codicil to his Will, ſet- 
e tled Legacies on his Servants, received 
« the Sacrament, and calmly and com- 

<« poſedly expir'd about five or fix o'Clock 

that Evening. Next Day he was open- 

« ed, (as he had ordered ;) his Body was 

<« the ſoundeſt and beft made I had ever 

« ſeen ; his Lungs were fair, large and 

« ſound, his Heart big and ſtrong, and 

„ his Inteſtines ſweet and clean; his Sto- 

„ mach was of a due Proportion, the 

Coats ſound and thick, and the vil- 
« lous Membrane quite entire. But when 

« we came to examine the Kidneys, tho? 

« the Left was perfectly found and of a 

« juſt 
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« juſt Size, the Right was about four 
« Times as big, diſtended hke a blown 
« Bladder, and yielding as if full of Pap; 
« he having often paſs'd a wheyiſh Liquot 
e after his Urine, during his Illneſs. Up- 
* on opening this Kidney, we ſound it 
« quite full of a white Chalky Matter, 
« like Plaifler of Paris, and all the fleſhy 
„ Subſtance diſſolved and worn away, by 
** what I called a Nephritick Cancer. 
6 This had been the Source of all his 
«© Miſery ; and the ſymptomatick Vomit- 
« ings from the Irritation on the conſen- 
tient Nerves, had quite flarved and 
„ worn him down, I have narrated the 
Facts, as I ſaw and obſerved them de- 
&« liberately and diſtinctly, and ſhall leave 
* to the Philoſophick Reader to make what 
& Inferences he thinks fit; the Truth of 
the material Circumſtances I will war- 
"v5 pane.” 
Though I had reſolved to confine my- 
{c}f to the Narratives hitherto related, yet 
the Singularity and Truth of the foliow- 
ing Hiſtories, whoſe moſt eſſential Circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances I ſhall only recount, will ſufficiently 
apologize for the Inſertion. The firſt oc- 
curs in the eighth Volume of Cauſes ce- 
kebres & intereſſantes, where it is told with- 
out a Date, but cloath'd with a Train of 
ſuch moving Circumſtances, that it cannot 
fail at once to convince the Judgment of 
an important Truth, and warm the Heart 
with the moſt noble Sentiments of Friend- 
ſhip and Humanity. 

Two Merchants livmg in the Street of 
Saint Honorius, were connected with each 
other by the moſt ſacred and inviolable 
Ties of Friendſhip, poſſeſs'd of equal For- 
tunes, and concern'd in the fame Branch 
of Trade. The one had a Son, and the 
other a Daughter, nearly of the ſame Age, 
The firſt Sentiments which made the Daugh- 
ter ſenſible that ſhe was capable of Love, 
alſo convinc'd her that her Heart belong'd 
to the Son, who in his Turn was no leſs 
attach'd to her. This reciprocal Inclina- 
tion was encouraged and kept up by fre- 
quent Viſits, authoriſed. by both Fathers, 
who with Pleaſure obſerved the Diſpoſi- 

| tions 
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tions of their Children exactly ſuited to 
the Intention they had of rendering them 
Huſband and Wife. Accordingly, a Mar- 
riage was juſt about to be concluded be- 
tween them, when a rich Collector of the 
King's Revenues made his Addreſſes to 
the young Lady as a Lover. The deluſive 
Charms of a ſuperior Fortune ſoon induc'd 
her Parents to change their Reſolution with 
reſpect to their Neighbour's Son ; and the 
Lady's Averſion to her new Lover being 
ſurmounted by her filial Duty, ſhe married 
the Collector, and, like a virtuous Woman, 
diſcharged the young Gentleman whom ſhe 
lov'd from ever ſeeing her again. The 
Melancholy brought on by an Engagement 
ſo fatal to her Happineſs, threw her into 
a Diſorder in which her Senſes were ſo 
locked up, that ſhe was taken for dead, 
and interred as ſuch. 

We may readily ſuppoſe that her firſt 
Lover was not the laſt Perſon who heard 
the melancholy Accounts of this Accident. 
But as he remember'd that he had before 
been ſeiz' d with a violent Paroxyſm of a 

Lethargy, 
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Lethargy, he flatter'd himſelf that her late 
Misfortune might poſſibly be produced by 
the ſame Cauſe. This Opinion not only 
alleviated the Exceſs of his Sorrow, but, 
alſo, induc'd him to bribe the Grave-Dig- 
ger, by whoſe Aſſiſtance he raiſed her from 
her Tomb, and conveyed her to a proper 
Chamber, where, by the Uſe of all the Ex- 
pedients he could poſſibly imagine, he 
happily reſtor'd her to Life. 
The Lady, probably, was in no ſmall 
Conſternation when ſhe found herſclf in a 
ſtrange Houſe, ſaw her darling Lover ſit- 
ing by her Bed, and heard the Detail of all 
that had befallen her during her lethargic 
Paroxyſm. It was no hard Taſk to make 
her entertain a grateful Senſe of the Obliga- 
tions ſhe lay under to her Deliverer. The 
Love ſhe had always bore him, prov'd a 
moving and pathetic Orator in his Behalf 
ſo that when ſhe was perfectly recovered, 
ſhe juſtly concluded that her Life belong'd 
to him who had preſerved it; and to 
convince him of her Affection, went along 
with him into England, where they liv'd 
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for ſeveral Years, ſuperlatively happy in all 
the tender Endearments of mutual Love. 

About ten Years after, however, they 
went to Paris, where they liv'd without 
any Care to conceal themfelves, becauſe 
they imagined that No- body could ever ſuſ- 
pect what had happened. But as Fortune 
is too often an implacable Enemy to the 
moſt ſincere and rapturous Love, the Col- 
lector unluckily met his Wife in a public 
Walk; where the Sight of her well-known 
Perſon made ſuch a ſtrong Impreſſion on 
his Mind, that the Perſuaſion ef her Death 
could not efface it: For this Reaſon, he 
not only accoſted her, but alſo, notwith- 
ſtanding the Diſcourſe ſhe us'd in order to 
impoſe upon him, parted from her tully 
perſuaded that ſhe was the very Woman to 
whom he had been married, and for whoſe 
Death he had gone into Mourning. 

As the whimſical Nature of this Event 
coathed the Lady with a Set of Charms, 
which the Collector never before imagined 
her to be Miſtreſs of, he not only difco- 
vered her Apartments at Paris, in Spite 

Of 
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of all the Precautions ſhe had taken to con- 
ceal herſelf, but alſo claim'd her as his 
Spouſe before the Court authoriz'd to de- 
cide in ſimilar Caſes. 

In vain did the Lover inſiſt upon the 
Right he had Zo her, reſulting from the 
Care he had taken of ber. To no Purpoſe 
did he repreſent, that without the Meaſures 
taken by himſelf the Lady would have been 
rotting in her Grave; that his Adverſary 
had renounc'd all Claim to her by ordering 
her to be interr' d; that he might juſtly be 
arraign'd as a Murderer for not uſing the 
Precautions neceſſary to aſcertain her Death, 
and a thouſand other Reaſons ſuggeſted by 
Love, which is always ingenious, where it 
is ſincere, But perceiving that the Court 
was not like to prove favourable to him, 
he reſolved not to ſtay for its Deciſion, and 
accordingly made his Eſcape along with the 
Lady to a foreign Climate, where their 
Love continued ſacred and entire till Death 
conveyed them to thoſe happy Regions, 
where Love knows no End, and is con- 
fined within no Limits. 


The 
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The following Accident, tho* accompa- 
nied with leſs affecting Circumſtances, is 
yet an equally ftrong Proof of the Uncer- 
certainty of the Signs of Death, and equal- 
ly authentic; for I have the Account of it 
from the before-quoted Mr. d' Egly, who 
has heard the greateſt Part of it about thirty 
Times related by the very Woman to whom 
it happened, 

Mr. Devaux, a Maſter-Surgeon of Saint 
Coſme, who lives in Saint Antony's-Street, 
had in his Family two Servant Maids, one 
of whom, calld Mary Iſabeau, was three 
Times carried from her home in order to 
be interr'd, and the third Time did not 
diſcover that ſhe was alive, till the Bearers 
were letting her down into the Grave. The 
Habit, however, ſhe had contracted of 
counterfeiting the State of the Dead, in 
order to impoſe on the Judgment of the 
Living, inſpired her Friends and Acquain- 
tance with ſo much Diffidence, that when 
ſhe really died, they were unwilling to run 
the Riſk of a fourth Miſtake ; for prevent- 
ing 


2 
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ing which they kept her fox Days before 
they interr'd her. 

Bbonius, in the firſt Diſſertation of the 
Appendix to his Treatiſe of the Reports 
concerning mortal Wounds, relates the two 
following Facts. 

In the Year 1619, a young Woman, 
who was no Model of Chaſtity, had the 
Misfortune to bring a Daughter into the 
World in a Meadow near Torgaw. In or- 
der to conceal the Infamy of her Character 
from the Public, ſhe interr'd the Fruit of 
her Body alive: But the Judge being in- 
form'd of her Crime, ordered the Grave to 
be opened, where the Infant was found 
alive. This Fact is ſufficiently vouch'd by 
the criminal Proceſs rais'd againſt the Mo- 
ther on that Account. 

An Accident of a ſimilar Nature hap- 
pened in the Year 1674; for two young 
Perſons, whoſe criminal Amours had ren- 
dered them the Parents of a Daughter, 


wrapt her up in Linen and Woollen Cloths, 


and interr*d her in a Pit about a Foot deep 
made in a Barn: After throwing a little 
2 Earth 
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Earth over the Body, they covered it with 
{me Bottles of Oat-Straw, imagining that 
theſe Precautions were ſufficient to ſecure 
the Honour of the Mother. But the fla- 
grant Crime was ſoon diſcovered, and the 
Infant who had fuffered ſo much from a 
falſe Point of Honour, ' raiſed alive, ſeven 
Hours after its Interment ; by which un- 
expected Circumſtance the Parents were 
freed at once from the Imputation of Mur- 
der, and the Puniſhment due to that bar- 
barous Crime. 

Theſe inhuman Parents, who had, as 
| they thought, expos'd their own Offspring 
to inevitable Death, and conſequently com- 
mitted Murder, in the ſtricteſt Senſe of the 
Word, ought no doubt to have fallen unla- 

mented Victims to impartial Juſtice, and 
only owed their Lives to a Defect of Ri- 
gour, or rather a Want of er in the 
Laws of their Land. 
| Butas moral Reflexions do nat belong 
to the Province of a Phyſician, I ſhall con- 
fine — to the phyſical Conſequences 
| 8 Which 
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which may be juſtly drawn from theſe Hiſ. 
tories. 

From theſe Facts then, tis ſufficiently 
obvious, that a Perſon may live for ſe. 
veral Hours without Reſpiration, ſince in 
the ſecond Accident the Infant was found 
alive ſeven Hours after its Interment. And 
though Bbonius: does not ſpecify how long 
the Infant mentioned in the firſt Narrative 
was confin'd to its. Grave; yet tis highly 
probable, that it muſt have remained con- 
ſiderably longer in that wretched Situation, 
fince, before a Report. could be given in, 
before the. Judge could run thro* all the 
Formalities requiſite on ſuch Occaſions, and 
before the neceſſary Searches could be made, 
more than ſeven Hours muſt neceſſarily 
have paſſed. And what renders this Con- 
jecture ſtill more probable, is, that by 
precipitating their Procedure, they could 
hardly ſuppoſe they could come in time 
enough to reſcue the Infant from its Grave 
with any Degree of remaining Life. We 
have, therefore, juſt Reaſon to believe that 


the firſt Infant was interred longer than 
the 
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the ſecond, and may conſequently aſk, why 

a Perſon may not live the double of that 
Time in the like Situation ? Such a Pro- 
greſſion would carry us farther than we, 
perhaps, imagine; ſince the Conditions ne- 
ceſſary to the Preſervation of Life are hi- 
therto a Myſtery, which, for ought we 
know, will never be cleared up. 

Numerous Hiſtories of ſimilar Reſur- 
rections might be collected: But either the 
Curious or Incredulous may, for their far- 

? ther Satisfaction, have recourſe to the Me- 
g dicinal Obſervations of Foreſtus, thoſe of 
e Anatus Luſitanus, the Chirurgical Obſerva- 
d tions of William Fabri, the Treatiſe of Le- 


4 vinus Lemnius on the ſecret Miracles of 
y W Nature, the Obſervations of Schenkius, the 
. Medico- Legal Queſtions of Peter Zacchias, 
y WW Alberiinus Bottonus's Treatiſe of the Diſor- 
d ders of Women, Terilli's Treatiſe on the 


Cauſes of ſudden Death, Lanciſi's Treatiſe 
concerning ſudden Deaths, and Kornmann's 
Treatiſe on the Miracles of the Dead: But 
tho' theſe Authors furniſh us with a great 
Variety. of the moſt palpable and flagrant 
F 2 Inſtances 
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Inſtances of the Uncertainty of the Signs 
of Death, yet I cannot help relating two 
Accidents which happened, the one to 
Veſalius, and the other of a nearly; ſimilar 
Nature to another celebrated Anatomiſt. 

(2.) Andreas Veſalius, ſucceſſively firſt 
Phyſician to Charles the Fifth, and his Son 
Philip the Second of Spain, being perſuaded 
that a certain Spani/h Gentleman, whom he 
had under his Management, was dead 
aſk*d Liberty of his Friends to lay his 
Body open. But his Requeſt being grant- 
ed, he had no ſooner plung'd his Diſſect- 
ing-Knife in the Body, than he obſerved 
the Signs of Life in it ; nor could he be 
miſtaken in this Conjecture, ſince upon 
opening the Breaſt, he ſaw the Heart pal- 
pitating. The Friends of the Deceas'd, 
prompted by the Horror of the Acci- 
dent, not only purſued Veſalius as a Mur- 
derer, but alſo accus'd him of Impiety be- 
fore the Inquiſition. As the Fact was no- 
torious, the Judges of that unrelenting Tri- 
bunal inclined that he ſhould ſuffer as a 


Murderer. By the Authority, however, or 
£3 rather 
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rather by the Intreaties of the King of 
Spain, he was reſcued from the threatning 
Danger, on Condition he would expiate his 
Crime by · undertaking a Voyage to the 
Holy Land. Upon the Death of Fallopius, 
the Senate of Venice invited him to ſucceed 
that great Anatomiſt. With this View he 
embarked, but was in his Voyage, thrown, 
by a violent Storm, into the Iſland of 
Zante, where having wandered ſome Days 
in the Deſarts, and ſuffered + the laſt Extre- 
mities of Hunger, he at laſt died in a de- 
plorable Manner for want of Relief, on the 
15th of October 1564, and in the fifty- 


eighth Year of his Age. 


The Account of the Accident which be- 
fell; the other Anatomiſt, is taken from 
Terilli, and runs thus. 

A Lady of Diſtinction in Spain, being 
ſeiz'd with an hyſteric Suffocation, ſo vio- 
lent, that ſhe was thought irretrievably. 
dead; her Friends employ'd a celebrated 
Anatomiſt to lay open her Body, perhaps 
with a Deſign to diſcover the Cauſe of her 
Death, Upon the ſecond Stroke of the 

F Knife 
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Knife ſhe was rous'd from her Diſorder, 
and diſcovered evident Signs of Life by 
her lamentable Shrieks, extorted by the 
fatal Inſtrument. This - melancholy Spec- 
tacle ſtruck the By-ftanders with ſo much 
Conſternation and Horror, that the Anato- 
miſt, now no leſs condemn*d and abhorr'd, 
than before applauded and extoll'd, was 
forthwith oblig'd to quit not only the Town, 
but alſo the Province in which the guiltleſs 
Tragedy was acted. His Eſcape was ne- 
ceflary, not only to prevent the Reproaches 
with which he was loaded, but alſo to pre- 
ſerve his Life, now expos'd to Danger ra- 
ther by his 8 an ac his Fault. 


more 2 upon 1 Soul, till at laſt + a 
fatal Melancholy put an End to a Life 
whoſe Calamities could only terminate with 
rſelr. 2118 en t 591 | 
As Accidents of this Nature are not only 
melancholly in themſelves, but alſo pro- 
ductive of the worft of Conſequences to 
thoſe in whoſe n they happen, ſo we 
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cannot uſe too many Precautions in convin- 
cing ourſelves of the Death of any Perſon, 
before we attempt the opening of his Body; 
for it is not to be ſuppoſed, that two ſo ce- 
lebrated Anatomiſts as theſe now mention'd 
plung'd their Knives in the Bodies of the 
fuppos'd dead Perſons without a ſufficient 
previous Scrutiny ;z nor is it at all probable 
that Veſalius, who attended the Spaniſb 
Gentleman through all the Stages of his 
Diſorder, wanted Reaſons to believe him 
dead, both from the prognoſtic and diag- 
noſtic Signs of that State; and if that 
great Man was impofed upon by theſe 
Signs, tis but modeit and reaſonable we 


tainty. 1 ſhall not, however, derogate too WW. 
much from theſe Signs, nor diveſt them of 


thoſe Advantages which really belong to 
them. I know, ſays Celſus, that if fu- 
* ture Death is to be foretold by certain 
Signs, ſome may ask how it comes a- 


bout, that Patients given over as dead 


by their Phyſicians, ſometimes recover, 


F 4 and 
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and that: ſome have even return'd to 
+ Life in the very Time of their Fune. 
“ rals? “ 

Before I give a direct * to this 
Objection, it is proper. to, obſerve, that a 
Patient given over by his Phyſicians 1s only 
a Subject in whom is obſerved an unlucky 
Concurrence of the Signs, which prognoſti- 
cate a quick approaching Death ; for ſo 


long as there are any Remains of Hope, 


it 13 not only the Duty, but alſo the Ho- 
nour and Intereſt of the Phyſician, to af. 
ford his Aſſiſtance cheerfully, Cel/us how- 
ever fully anſwers the Objection in the fol- 
lowing Manner : 

Medicine is a conjectural Art, and 
« ſuch is the Nature of Conjecture in ge- 
* neral, that what ſucceeds moſt frequent- 
ly. may yet prove fallacious in particular 
e Inſtances, It is therefore by no Means 
4. reaſonable abſolutely to diveſt that of 
« Credibility, which hardly proves fallaci- 
cus once in a thouſand Times; ſince 
* there is no Compariſon between the ouc- 


e cck and the Error. What I aſſert is not 
* only 
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« only applicable to the Signs of Death, 
« but ought alſo to extend to Marks and 
« Prognoſtics of the ſalutary Kind; for 
« Hopes are ſometimes deceitful, and thoſe 
Patients frequently die, for whoſe Lives 
« the Phyſician would have anſwer'd in the 
« Beginning of their Diſorders.” But 
tis certain, (which ought to be carefully ad- 
verted to) that the Signs of Recovery or 
Death, are far more fallacious and defec- 
tive in Acute, than in Chronical Diſor- 
ders 1 | 

Tis not without Reaſon; that I intreat 
the Reader to pay a due Regard and At- 
tention to the Obſervation of Celſus; ſince 
the, Patients whoſe Hiſtories we have al- 


4 4 


— 


Acute Diſorders are ſuch as of their own Na- 
tures terminate ſpeedily either in the Death or 
Recovery of the Patients, as Defluxions of the 
Breaſt, Pleurifies, and Small-Pox; whereas Chro- 
nical Diforders are ſuch as of their own Natures 
continue a long Time on Account of the Obſti- 
nacy of their Cauſes, as a Dropſy, a Scurvy, and 
a Palſy. | 


Eg ready 
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ready related, may be faid to have been cut 
off by acute Diſorders; for tho* ſome of 
them have been attack'd by Diſeaſes habi- 
tual, and conſequently chronical of their 
own Natures, ſuch as the Hyſteric Suffo- 
cation; yet theſe Indiſpoſitions have Inter- 
miſſions ſo perfect, or Remiſſions ſo conſi- 
derable, that every one of their Paroxyſms 
ought to be look*d upon as a particular Diſ- 
eaſe, which, conſidered in this Point of 
Light, is certainly an acute Diſorder. This 
Truth is ſo evident, that every one who 
has but the leaſt Acquaintance with the 
Healing Art, makes an infinite Difference 
between theſe habitual Diſorders which re- 
turn by Paroxyſms, and a Phthiſis produ- 
ced by an Ulcer of the Lungs, or a Dropſy 
brought on by an Obſtruction of the Viſ- 
cera, And a Perſon muſt even be a ſaga- 
cious thinking Phyſician before he can know 
the Reaſons why theſe different Diſorders 
are claſs'd among thoſe of the chronical 
Kind, 5 
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(3.) If Perſons are rarely interr'd alive, 
they ſtill more rarely have the good For- 
tune to be taken from their Graves before 
it is too late. But as Life is of an ineſti- 
mable Value, it is neceflary we ſhould pro- 
poſe the Meaſures proper for recalling to 
Life, or rather to a durable Life, thoſe ta- 
ken from their Graves, tho' during a whole 
Century, or a ſtill longer Tract of Time, 
we ſhould only preſerve a ſingle Perſon, or 
tho? we ſhould only be able by theſe Mea- 
ſures to prolong Life for ſome Hours; 
ſince judicious Perſons are ſenſible, that a 
few Hours of additional Life are ſometimes 
of the laſt Importance, both with reſpect to 
the Concerns of this World and that which 
15 to come. 

On Suppoſition then, that a Peron was 
taken from the Grave, the Coffin, the Wa- 
ter, or from any other Situation in which 
the Defect of reſpirable Air ſhould neceſſa- 
rily produce a Suffocation, it would be no 
better than murdering him; ſuddenly to - 
expoſe him to the entire Action of the 
Atmo- 
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Atmoſphere, for that Fluid entering pre- 
cipitately into the Thorax, produces in the 
Veſſels of the Lungs a Dilatation, which, 
inſtead of facilitating the Paſſage of the 
Blood through that Organ, produces a freſh 
Obſtruction in it; becauſe the Action of the 
Heart is not ſtrong enough to ſurmount the 
Reſiſtance which the Air makes to the Paſ- 
ſag of the Blood: And this muſt the more 
inevitably -» happen, becauſe the Lungs in 
ſuch a State become flaccid, which is the un- 
avoidable Fate of all Fibres deprived af 
the Influx of the Spirits, which neceſſarily 

depends on the free Paſſage of the Blood 
through the whole Body, and the Velocity 
of its. circular Motion. The Precaution, 


gherefore, m mentioned by Pecblin, of wrap- | 


ping Perſons taken from the Water in 
Blankets, is highly proper, and excellently 
ſuited not only to this Species of Suffoca. 
tion, or Privation of Reſpiration, but alſo 
to all others, as is obvious from the Ex- 
| awple of the Franciſcan, whoſe Fate laid a 
Foundation | for theſe Obſervations. 
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But it is not ſufficient to guard ſuch Per- 
ſons againſt the rude Impreſſions of the 
Air, ſince it is alſo requiſite they ſhould only 
be permitted the free Uſe of that Fluid Be 
Degrees. / 

As the Decreaſe 5 the Circulation is 
neceſſarily ſucceeded by a proportionable 
Diminution of Heat, fo it is juſtly to be 
expected, the Bodies of Perſons ſuffocated, 
or deprived of Reſpiration, have loſt the 
greateſt Part of that Warmth, which is ſo 
neceſſary to the Support of Life: For this 
Reaſon it is abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould 
be warm'd. But it would be equally per- 
nicious ſuddenly to expoſe them at once to 
the Fire, or precipitately to exhibit Medi- 
cines, which by the Volatility of their Prin- 
ciples might produce a Rarefaction of the 
Blood, It is far more ſafe and prudent to 
begin by gradually augmented Frictions af 
the Extremities with warm Cloths, than all 
at once to expoſe ſuch Perſons to. the Fire, 
or call in the Aſſiſtance of volatile Medi- 
cines, both of which may be ſafely though 
gradually uſed, when the Circulation is Þ 
reſtor'd., 
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reſtor*d, that their bad Effects are no longer 
to be fear'd, | 

Theſe Precautions are founded on a phy- 
ſical Reaſon, which tho' ſuffictently known 
to Phyſicians, may yet afford new Pleaſure 
and Entertainment to Readers of another 
Claſs. 

The Blood of the Vena Cava diſcharges 
itſelf into the right Auricle of the Heart, 
whoſe Contra&ion forces it into the right 
Ventricle, which in its Turn contracting 
itſelf, propells the Blood into the pulmo- 
nary Artery. That theſe Operations may 
be perform'd, tis neceſſary the Quantity 
of Blood diſcharged into the right Auricle 
ſhould not overpower its Action, that the 
contractile Force of the right Ventricle 
Mould be ſufficient to propel the Blood in- 
to the pulmonary Artery, and that in this 
Artery there ſhould be nothing to obſtruct 
or oppoſe the Diſtribution of the Blood 
which ought to be made in it. Now, ac- 
cording to this Doctrine, the Contraction 
of the right Auricle and Ventricle are in 


ſuch Caſes extremely weaken'd, ſince theſe 
| Mulcles 
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Muſcles partake of the Relaxation of aff 
the Syſtem of the Fabres ; and we have 
elſewhere ſhewn, that the Lungs are col- 
laps'd, and conſequently oppoſe the free 
Circulation of the Blood, or its free Diſtri- 
bution through themſelves. If, therefore, 
in affording Aſſiſtance to Perſons in this 
wretched Situation, we ſhould precipitately 
convey too quick a Motion to the Blood, 
we ſhould by that very Procedure produce 
invincible Obſtacles to its Circulation, and 
conſequently make the Means of recalling 
Life ſubſervient to the Production of irre- 
trievable Death; for the exceſſive Quantity 
of Blood which enters the right Auricle, 
will overpower and ſurmount the weak 
Force which reſiſts it. Beſides, though this 
Auricle had contractile Force enough to 
convey the Blood into the Heart; yet the 
Action of that Muſcle will not be ſufficient 
to propel the Blood into the Lungs, or at 
leaſt to ſurmount the joint Reſiſtance made 
by the collapſed State of the Lungs, and 
the Air compreſſing their Blood-Veſſels. 
The Precautions, therefore, we have pro- 


pos'd, 
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pos'd, are not only highly proper and expe- 
dient, but alſo. abſolutely aer and in- 
diſpenſibe. 

Tis needleſs to e that hen he 
Circulation begins to be carried: on freely, 
we may reduce it toi its natural State by 
means of Cordials and anti: apoplectie Re. 
medies; though theſe, and eſpecially the lat- 
ter, as having molt” Energy, ought to be 


us'd, with. the atmoſt. Caution zin the Be- 


ginning: Nay; I'm of Opinion that the 
ſafeſt Method is totally to abſtain from the 
anti -· apoplectic Medicines, and to begin 
with the mildeſt Cordials, whoſe moſt ener- 
getio Parts, being diſſolvꝰd in a large Quan- 
tity of forms proper Vehicle, may more in- 
ſepſibly. mix themſelves, with the Blood, and 
conſequently. produce their Effects more 
lowly... *Tis, however, neceſſary to obſerve, 
that the ſame Danger is not to be dreaded 
from the. external Uſe of the moſt efficacious 
Remedies. Thus we need not heſitate to 
apply Topics to the Temples, the Noſtrils, 
the Wriſts, the Pit of the Stomach, and all 


the Parts where the Arteries lying near 
the 
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the Surface of the Body, are expos'd te 
their Action and Influence: And, as the 
membranous Parts are none of the leaſt 
conſiderable Inſtruments of the ſeveral Mo- 
tions perform'd in the Body, a very parti- 
eular Regard ought to be had to them. 
Frictions then of the Hands and Feet, as 
well as the Applications of ſpirituous Me- 
dicines to theſe Parts, are extremely uſe- 
ful; for though the Propriety of this Prac- 
tice could not be ſhewn by Reaſons drawn 
from Anatomy and Phyſiology, yet we 
might be convinc'd of it by the Obfer- 
vation of Mr. Deventer, who orders Fric- 
tions with Hair-Bruſhes to be made on the 
Soles of the Feet of ſuch new-born Chil 
dren as diſcover no Signs of Life, in order 
to reſtore the Circulation of the Blood, 
which is the Foundation or firſt Beginning 
of it. | | 
Mr. Deventer, tis true, does not in this 
Caſe adviſe the Application of ſpirituous 
Medicines to theſe Parts: But as every one 
knows that theſe Remedies, as well as all 
other Liquors, penetrate the Surface of the 
| Body, 
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Body, and enter the Cavities of the Veſſels, 
their external Application muſt neceffarily 
produce a very happy Effect. Beſides, 
this Method of uſing ſpirituous Medicines 
is of all others the ſafeſt, both becauſe their 
Mixture with the Blood is not fo quick as 
when they are exhibited internally, and be- 
cauſe the Parts to which they are applied 
are moſt remote from the Center. 
When Perſons are taken from the Wa- 
ter, tis almoſt the univerſal Practice to | 
hang them by. the Herbs; in -order, as w 
pretended, to make them throw out the 
Water they have ſwallowed : But this Me- 
thed is not only. entirely uſeleſs, but alſo 
AU ſmall Re- 
mains of Life which may poſſibly be left 3 
for the Water ſwallowed by a drowning 
Perſon deſcends into the Stomach, and not 
into the Cavity of the Thorax, as is obvi- 
ous from laying open ſuch Perſons ; ſo that 
the Water ſwallowed cannot prevent their 
Recovery. For the Truth of this I have 
the Evidence of my own Senſes ; ſince, be- 
ing plunged under Water, I opened my 
Mouth 
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Mouth three times for Air, and each 
time ſwallowed a Mouthful of Water, which 
produc'd no other Senſation than that ex- 
cited by the Liquors which I commonly 
ſwallow 3 a manifeſt Proof that the for- 
mer went the ſame Way with the latter. 

It will poſſibly be objected, that this may 
happen ſo long as the Perſon retains a Senſe 
of his State and Condition, tho? not after- 
wards. But as the Water is hmdered from 
entring into the Arteria Trochea and Lungs 
by a mechanical Effort, in which Reafon 
has no Share, ſo the Lungs may in this 
State:be-gompar'd to an empty Bottle plun- 
ged in Water, mto which the Fluid does 
not enter, becauſe. the Air it contams reſiſts 
its Acceſs; and this the rather happens, 
becauſe the Motion of the Breaſt, deſtin'd 
to attack the Air, at that Time totally cea- 
ſes, and conſequently nothing forces the 
Water to enter and fill up its Place. 

Thus, the Practice of hanging by the 
Heels is not only entirely uſeleſs, but alſo 
greatly conduces to deſtroy the Remains of 
Life, which may poſſibly be left; for by 

a: | ſuch 
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ſuch a Suſpenſion, the whole Column of 
Blood conveyed to the Heart by the inferior 
Jena Cava will neceſſarily preſs upon that 
conveyed by the ſuperior Vena Cava, where 
the Blood being interrupted in its Courſe, 
regurgitates into the Jugular Veins, and 
canſequently into the Head, chere, by its 
Quantity and Weight, it retards the Mo- 
tion of the Spirits, whoſe free Progreſs is 
abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore: the Circula- 
tion of the Blood, on which Life depends. 
Tiis alſo to be obſerved, that one of the 
moſt efficacious Expedients for. reſtoring to 
Life: ſuch as have been hang*d or ſuffoca- 
ted, is to uſe Veneſection without Delay, 
eſpecially in the Parts moſt proper to re- 
heve the Head, ſuch as the Ankles for In- 
ſtance, and the Jugular Veins. Mr. H la 
adviſes to the former, and Mr, Tralles to the 
latter: But I ſhall not give the Preference 
to one above the other, till my own Expe- 
rience ſhall authorize my Determination. 

The Uſe of Veneſection in ſuch Caſes 
muſt be ſufficiently obvious to every one, 
who conſiders that hang?d Perſons die of an 
| Apoplex 
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Apoplexy of he bloody Kind, and not for 
want of Reſpiration,” or as is commonly 
thought, on Account of a Repletion and 
choaking up of the Breaſt by Blood; for 
when ſuch Perſons are laid open, the Breaft 
is found almoſt entirely void of Blood, and 
the Brain extremely inflam'd, both which 
Phenomena are highly agreeable to the 
Laws of the Circulation; ſince the Heart 
producing a Contraction of the internal and 
external Jugular Veins conſequently hinders 
the Blood from deſcending, whilft at the 
fame Time the ſtrong Membranes of 'the 
Arteries conveying the Blood to the Head, 
hinder them from being equally compreſs'd; 
ſo that the Blood continuing to - aſcend, 
without the Liberty of . deſcending, muſt 
conſequently be collected in too large a 
Quantity in the Brain, and there form an 
Apoplexy of the bloody Kind. The Breaſt, 
on the contrary, contains but little Blood, 
becauſe the Air, whoſe Fgreſs is hindered 
by the Rope, dilates itſelf ſo conſiderably, 
as to elevate the Ribs in a very perceptible 
Manner: Now this Air cannot dilate itſelf 
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ſo ſtrongly without at the ſame Time com- 
preſſing the Membranes. of the Pulmonary 
Veſſels, which in Conſequence of this Cir- 
cumſtance cannot contain their uſual _ 
tity of Blood. 


(s.) Kirchman is of Opinion, that Celſus 
here ſpeaks of a Treatiſe wrote by Democri- 
tus, and entitled, Ef "AIINOY, concerning 
the Want of Reſpiration. This Work was 
compos'd on Account of the Tale: of a 
certain Woman, who return'd to Life after 
having continued ſeven Days without. the 
leaſt Signs of it: Other Authors, ſuch as 
Galen, Pliny, and Diogenes Laertius, aſcribe 
the ſame Production to Heraclides of Pon- 
tus, who liv'd long after Democritus. But, 
without deciding this Controverſy, *tis cer- 
tain, from the Treatiſe itſelf, that the Phy- 
ſicians of the earlieſt Ages knew, that there 
were Diſorders which ſo lock'd up, or de- 
ſtroyed the external Senſes, that the Pa- 
tients labouring under them appear'd to be 
dead. According to Mr. le Clerc, in his 
Hiſtory of Medicine, Diogenes Laertius 
&« informs 
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« informs us, that Empedocles was: particu- 
« larly admir'd for curing a Woman ſup- 
« pos'd to be dead, tho" that Philoſopher 
« frankly acknowledg*d that her Diſorder 
« was only a Suffocation of the Matrix, to 
« which he gave the Name "Ames, a Greek 
« Word, ſignifying without Reſpiration, and 
« affirm'd, that the Patient might live in 
<«. that State for thirty Days.“ 

Mr. le Clerc, in the Work already quo- 
ted, tells us, that Heraclides of Pontus 
« wrote a Book concerning the Cauſes of 
& Diſeaſes, and another concerning the 
„ Diſeaſe in which the Patient is without 
Reſpiration, (vii vi «ww) in which he 

affirm'd, that in this Diſorder the Pa- 
tient ſometimes continued thirty Days 

without Reſpiration, ſo that he appear'd 
dead in every Reſpect, except the Cor- 
„ ruption of the Body.” 

To theſe Authorities we may add that 
of Pliny, who, aiter mentioning the lamen- 
table Fate of Aviela and Lamia, affirms, 
„That ſuch is the Condition of Huma- 
„ nity, and ſo uncertain the Judgment 
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Men are capable of forming of things, 
6 that even Death itſelf is not to be truſted 
cc to.“ 

Colerus, in erde Part VI. Lib. xviii, 
Cap. 113, obſerves, *+ That a Perſon as 
« yet not really dead, may for a long 
« Time remain apparently in that State, 
«« without diſcovering the leaſt Signs of 
Life; and this has often happened in 
<« the Times of the Plague, when a great 
« many Perſons interr'd have return'd to 
„Life in their Graves. Authors alſo in- 
form us, that the like Accident frequent- 
ly befalls Women ſeiz'd with a Suffoca- 
« tion of the Matrix.“ "AR 

Foreſtus, in OBſ. Med. L. xvii. Obſ. 9. 
informs us, That drown'd Perſons have 
<« return'd to Life after remaining forty- 
« eight Hours in the Water; and ſome- 
« times Women buried during a Paroxyſm 
of the Hyſteric Paſſion, have return'd 
„ to Life in their Graves; for which Rea- 
e ſon it is forbidden by the Laws of ſome 
«« Countries, to bury the Dead ſooner than 
& ſeventy-two Hours after ti ir Death,”? 


This 
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This Precaution of delaying the Inter- 
ment of Perſons thought to be dead till 
ſeventy-two Hours after their Deaths, is 
of a very ancient Date, ſince Dilherus, in 
Tom, I. Diſput. Philol. obſerves, that Plato 
ordered the Bodies of the Dead to be kept 
till the third Day, in order to be ſatisfied of 
the Reality of the Death. Now, from the 
Hiſtories already related, we may judge 
whether this Precaution, tho* more prudent 
than the Conduct of a great many others, 
is yet ſufficient to aſcertain the Death. 


(5) Tho! in this and ſome other Paſ- 
ſages Mr. Winſlow informs us, that we may 
thro' Inadvertence take thoſe who are real- 
ly dead to be alive; yet we are not for 
this Reaſon to run the Hazard of interring 
living Perſons, through a culpable Preci- 
pitation ; , ſince this very Error is a Reaſon 
ſufficient to authorize Delay till all our 
Doubts are reſolv'd. 

This Obſervation of Mr. Winſlow 18 
founded upon an Hiſtory related by Lan- 
ciſi in Tr. ae "Ov" Subit, Lib. 1. Cap. 16. 


(3 where 
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where that Author tells us, that a certain 
* Phyſician of Rome, happening to be pre- 
ſent when a Perſon of the higheſt Diſtinc- 
tion at Court died ſuddenly, after Lanciſ 
had given him over, he, to the great Sur- 
prize of the whole Family, and eſpecially of 
his - Brother Phyſictan, who could not 
enough admire his Folly, affirm'd that the 
dead Perſon was (till ahve, becauſe his Pulſe 
was perceptible. <©* The ignorant Fool, 
„ continues Lanciſi, was not ſenſible that 
the Pulſation he aſcribed to the dead Body, 
« was only that of his own Fingers, with 
which ſtrongly preſſing the Wriſt of the 
&« dead Perſon, which was dry and lean, 
«© he hindered his own Blood, which was 
in an highly fervid State, from paſſing 
& from his Arteries into his Veins, by which 
« Means augmenting the Action of the 
« Blood in the Extremities, he alſo in- 
c creas'd the Pulſation of the Arteries 
„ lodg'd in them.” Such a Blunder, as 
Lancifi obſerves, muſt neceflarily render 
the Healing Art contemptible in the Eyes 
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of thoſe who are not able to diſtinguiſh 
between her genuine and ſpurious Sons, 


(6.) The Vibrations of the Arteries re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Strings of an Inſtru- 
ment ; the larger the String is, the more 
ſenſible its Vibrations are. The Stroke of 
the Bow on the largeſt String of a Violin 
renders its Vibrations not only perceptible 
by the Touch, but alſo viſible by the Eye. 
And the Vibrations of the large Strings of 
the Counter-Baſſe are ſo ſtrong, that Gloves 
are neceſſary in order to play upon that In- 
ſtrument; whereas *tis quite otherwiſe with 
the Treble Strings, eſpecially of the Violin, 
where the ſhort and ſlight Strokes of the 
Bow produce only a ſimple Undulation. 

The Vibration, then, or Pulfation of an 
Artery, conſiderable for the Largeneſs of its 
Diameter, and conſequently for the Thick- 
nels of its Membranes, is very ſenſible ; 
whereas that of the arterial Extremities is 
almoſt entirely loft, and the Pulſation is felt 
in an intermediate Degree in the Middle of 
the Artery, Hence it follows, that the Vi- 
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brations of the carotid and crural Arteries 
muſt be ſtronger than thoſe of the Artery 
lodg'd in the Wriſt, that ſituated be- 
tween the Thumb, and thoſe call'd the tem- 
poral Arteries. The crural and carotid 
Arteries may therefore afford Signs of the 
Circulation, when the others ceaſe to furniſh 
any Marks of it. For this Reaſon tis 
commonly ſaid, that the Pulſe of dying 
Perſons aſcends ; for in this State, the Pulſe 
of the Wriſt is ſubject to the following Al- 
terations, which J carefully obſerv'd in a 
Perſon near Death. Firſt I perceiv'd a 
great deal of Frequence, tho* the Pulſa- 
tions were diſtinguiſhable from each other. 
Soon after they became ſo quick, that it 
was an hard Taſk to find the Intervals 
between them, and at laſt a ſimple Undu- 
lation ſucceeded ; which happening at a cri- 
tical Hour for fick Perſons, induced me to 
prognoſticate a quick approaching Death, 
which, however, contrary to all Appearan- 
ces, was deferr'd till next Day, the Circu- 
lation being in ſome Meaſure reſtor'd. In 
theſe Circumſtances, the Pulſe whoſe Mo- 
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tion is almoſt inſenſible in the Wriſt* may 
be perceiv*d, by aſcending along the Fore- 
Arm when the Artery is ſo ſituated that it 
may be felt, or when the Extenuation of 
the Patient readily expoſes it to the Touch. 
But it is to no purpoſe to ſeek for the 
Pulſe above the Flexure at the Elbow, 
ſince the Artery is there too far from the 
Surface to render its Vibrations ſenſible, 
This Circumſtance has, no doubt, laid a 
Foundation for a common, though erro- 
neous Opinion, among the Vulgar, that 
when the Pulſe aſcends to the Flexure of 
the Elbow, the Patient 1s paſt Recovery. 
If this Doctrine is not univerſally true, it 
has at leaſt ſome Foundation in Reaſon ; 
ſince *tis certain from what has been ſaid, 
that the Circulation muſt be extremely lan- 
guid when it is not perceiv'd in an Artery 
ſo conſiderable as that of the Arm at the 
Flexure of the Elbow, ; 

But tho* the Motion of the Artery ſhould 
not evince the Reality of the Circula- 
tion, yet we are not from the want of the 
former to infer the Non-exiſtence of the 


G 3 latter, 
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latter, ſince all that Reaſon authorizes us 
to conclude, is, that the Vibrations of the 
Artery are perhaps become ſo ſhort and 
fight that they efcape the Touch, A Cir- 
cumſtance, which, though ſufficient to e- 
vince a highly preternatural State, can 
never amount to an Infallible Proof of 


Death, 


(J.) In this Paſſage, Mr. Winſlow only 
ſpeaks of that Reſpiration which is per- 
form'd in the free or open Air. But be- 
ſides the Hiſtories related from Pechelin of 
two Perſons, one of whom returned to Life 
after remaining ſixteen Hours in the Wa- 
ter; and the other, after he had continued 
in it for at leaſt forty-two Days, ſince Pe- 
chelin ſays he was found in the ſeventh 
Week after he was drown'd ; and beſides 
the already quoted Obſerv ation of Foreſtus, 
with reſpect to Perſons who have reviv'd 
after they had been forty-eight Hours in 
the Water, Naturaliſts ſpeak of celebrated 


: Divers, who have remained a conſiderable 
Time 
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Time under Water without loſing either 
their Life or their Vigour. 

It would be a Taſk both curious and 
uſeful, to examine whether, and in what 
Manner Reſpiration has been carried on in 
theſe different Perſons; or if it has not ſub- 
ſiſted, how the Circulation has continued 
without its Aſſiſtance. 

It has been always thought, that in ſuch 
Caſes Reſpiration is not quite loſt, tho* there 
is neither in the human Body, nor thoſe of 
other Animals, any Organ adapted to at- 
tract and receive the Air, which is copiouſly 
mixed with the Water. It has therefore 
been ſuppos'd, that the Circulation is in 
ſuch Perſons perform'd in the ſame Manner 
it is in the Fœtus, which is, that the Blood 
which enters the Right Auricle of the Heart 
paſſes alſo in a great Meaſure through an 
Aperture, which communicates between it 
and the Left Auricle, whence it is convey'd 
into the Left Ventricle; and that the re- 
maining Blood of the Right Auricle, which 
has not paſs'd thro' the Aperture of Com- 
miinication, commonly called the Foramen 
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vals, is forc'd into the Right Ventricle, 
whence it is expreſs'd into the Pulmonary 
Artery, which for want of Air, oppoſing 
itſelf to its Paſſage, forces it to take its 
Courſe into the Aorta, which is perform'd 
by Means of a Canal of Communication 
between theſe two Veſſels, commonly call'd 
the Arterial Canal. 

*Tis in vain to oppoſe this Doctrine, by 
ſaying that ſuch a Circulation becomes in- 
poſſible in Adults; becauſe the Arterial Ca- 
nalis in them chang'd into a Ligament, and 
becauſe the Valve which ſhuts the Foramen 
ovale adheres to its Margins; for we are 
here ſpeaking of a preternatural State, at 
leaſt with reſpect to Adults, or rather of 
an Exception from the general Rule. But 
if it is true, that after the Birth of the In- 
fant the Arterial Canal ſo changes its Poſi- 
tion, that its Orifice, which opens into the 
Pulmonary Artery, becomes higher than it 
was before the Fœtus reſpir'd, becauſe the 
Lungs, when dilated by the Air, draw 
that Orifice upwards, which is the Reaſon 


that the Blood enters no more into it, and 
that 
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that the Canal itſelf has its Sides ſo col- 
laps'd and ſhrivel'd up, as to be chang'd 
into a Ligament : This is, no doubt, a con- 
ſiderable Objection againſt the Continuation 
of the Circulation in Adults in the ſame 
Manner it is perform'd in the Fœtus. 

But the Difficulty is ſtill greater, if the 
Remark of Mr. Cheſelden on the Foramen 
ovale is true; for he affirms, that this Fo- 
ramen 1s almoſt never open either in Adults 
or in amphibious Animals, and adds, 
« That if it was, it could never be of 
the ſame Uſe to theſe Animals under 
« Water, as it is to the Fcetus in the Ute- 
e rus, unleſs the Arterial Canal was alſo 
open.“ If we admit all theſe Principles, 
we muſt neceſſarily conclude, that a Perſon 
may for ſome Time live without Reſpira- 
tion. The Example of amphibious Ani- 
mals which remain whole Days under Wa- 
ter, and conſequently without Reſpiration, 
renders this Doctrine probable according to 
the Principles of Mr. Cheſelden. From what 
has been faid, we may in the ſecond Place 
conclude, that the Way or Road of the 


G 5 Circu- 
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Circulation in theſe Circumſtances is as yet 
unknown, or that the Circulation may re- 
main ſuſpended without its being neceſſary 
that Death ſhould follow. 

*Tis not, however, reaſonable to con. 
clude, from the Obſervations already made, 
that in no Adult the Circulation can be 
perform'd in the ſame Manner as in the 

Feaetus ; for tho' it ſhould be granted, that 
there 1s generally ſuch a Change of Poſition 
in the Orifice of the Arterial Canal, which 
opens into the Pulmonary Artery ; yet there 
may be Exceptions from this general Rule, 
and particular Inſtances are ſufficient for 
our Purpoſe, Beſides I ſee no Reafon why, 
tho? the Arterial Canal ſhould make an ob- 
tuſe Angle with the Heart of an Adult, 
whereas it form'd an acute Angle in the 
Feœtus, this Poſition of it ſhould hinder the 
Blood, which finds a Difficulty in paſſing 
thro' the Pulmonary Artery, from return- 
ing towards the Orifice of the Canal, ſince 
this is the only Paſſage which preſents itſelf, 
that of the Heart being cloſely ſhut up by 

£ the 
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the Valves, which prevent the Return of 
the Blood. 

It will, no doubt, be objected, that this 
Canal is generally chang'd into a Ligament 
by the Adherence of its Sides, in Conſe- 
quence of which it becomes uſeleſs: But I 
anſwer, firſt, that I only contend for parti- 
cular Exceptions from the ordinary Laws 
of Nature; and ſecondly, that I am as 
much authoriz'd to believe that the Arterial 
Canal may remain open, as that the Navel- 
String continues in that State; and it is 
ſufficiently known, that this Canal ſome- 
times diſcharges a conſiderable Quantity/of 
Blood, when it has the Misfortune to be 
wounded. Beſides, it is not always candid 
to conclude the Non-exiſtence of a thing, 
becauſe we never ſaw it. 

I am not certain, whether Mr. Cheſelden 
is abſolutely in the right, when he aſſerts, 
that tho' the Foramen ovale remain'd open 
in amphibious Animals, it would be of no 
Uſe to them, unleſs the Arterial Canal was 
allo open; ſince it is ſufficient for ſuſtain- 
ing the Circulation, that the Foramen ovale 
allow 
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allow a Part of the Blood conveyed into 
the Right Auricle to paſs into the Left Ven- 
tricle ; for the Blood of the Right Ventricle 


may paſs into the Lungs, and return to the 


Left Auricle. In order to eſtabliſh this AL 
ſertion in Oppoſition to Mr. Cheſelden, I 
need only mention what he himſelf ſays of 
the Blood of the Fœtus, which is, that it 
paſſes into the Pulmonary Artery in a 
Quantity ſufficient to keep its Veſſels open. 
Now it cannot be ſuppos'd, that the Con- 
dition of a Perſon who has reſpir'd, is 
worſe than that of a Fœtus; on the con- 
trary, the Lungs of the former being al- 
ways more dilated, fince they never totally 
diſcharge the Air after its firſt Entrance into 


them, muſt of courſe afford a freer Paſſage 


for the Blood.: This will appear ſtill more 
probable, if we obſerve that the Circulation 
becomes ſlow in Proportion as the Reſpira- 
tion is rendered difficult; and perhaps from 


this Obſervation we may account for the 


Continuation of an inſenſible Perſpiration, 


without having Recourſe either to the Arte- 


nal Canal or the Foramen ovale. 


(8.) 
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(8.) The Paſſage taken by Lanciſi, from 
the eighth Book of Quintilian, and quoted 
by Mr. Winſlow, firſt induc'd me to read 
various Treatiſes on the Funeral Ceremo- 
nies, nct only of the Ancients, but alſo of 
different Nations among the Moderns, in 
order to know whether they us'd any Pre- 
cautions to aſcertain the Death of thoſe ſup- 
pos'd to be dead; and if they did, what 
theſe Precautions were, I ſhall therefore 
give an Abſtract of what I have read in 
theſe Treatiſes ; in the Execution of which 
Deſign, if every thing ſaid has not a direct 
Relation to the preſent Subject, yet it will 
not only amuſe, but alſo inſtruct the Read- 
er, and convince him of the Truth of what 
Quenſtedt ſays, when he affirms, that with 
reſpect to the Manners and Times of Inter- 
ment there are as many various Cuſtoms as 
there are Nations. 

As no Principle in the human Breaſt is 
more prevalent and univerſal than the Love 
of Life, we might reaſonably think, that 
Mankind would negle&t no Methods of 


preſerving 
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preſerving that ineſtimable Treaſure, But 
ſo inconſiſtent is human Nature with itſelf 
that if we were to form an Eſtimate of 
things from the general Conduct, we ſhould 
conclude Life to be a mere Trifle not worth 
the keeping. This is ſo true, that a chimeri- 
cal, and often a ridiculous Point of Honour, 
the moſt brutal and unmanly Pleaſures, the 
molt unaccountable and unreaſonable Cuſ. 
toms, and even the moſt deſpicable Things 
are preferr'd to Life, univerſally accounted 
the greateſt of Bleſſings. But that we may 
not deviate from our Subject, we ſhall now 
briefly enumerate the Cuſtoms ' of various 
Nations with reſpect to Interments, after 
having obſerv*d, that in this Point the 
Greek Philoſophers were of different Opi- 
nions ; for Heraclitus, who maintain'd that 
every thing was made of Fire, ordered the 
Bodies of the Dead to be burn'd; Thales 
ordered them to be laid in the Earth, be- 
cauſe every thing ought at laſt to return to 
the univerſal Principle, which according to 
him was Water; and Democritus, who be- 
hev'd the Reſurrection, ordered them to be 


preſerv'd in Honey, 
P F The 
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The antient Per/ians us'd but few Cere- 
' monies on this Occaſion ; for as ſoon as 
any Perſon was thought dead, his Body was 
forthwith expos'd as a Prey to the Mercy 
of ravenous Animals: And this Cuſtom 
was held as ſacred as any peculiar to that 
People. When the Body was quickly. de- 
vour'd, it was accounted an honourable Cir- 
cumſtance for the ſurviving Family ; where- 
as its long Continuance was thought to 
carry ſomething infamous in it, fince the 
Animals deſpis'd it ſo much that they would 
not feed upon it. This Cuſtom, however, 
did not always ſubſiſt in Perſſa, ſince, in 
ſome Periods of Time, they interr'd the 
Bodies of their Dead, bnt never burnt 
them. Cicero informs us, that they cover- 
ed their dead Bodies with a Cruſt of Wax ; 
and *tis ſufficiently evident, that their Inten- 
tion by this Practice was only to preſerve 
themſelves from being infected by the 
noxious Exhalations ariſing from them. It 
was for the ſame Reaſon, according to He- 
rodotus, that the Scythians uſed the like Prac- 
tice, and that the AÆthiopians covered their 


dead 
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dead Bodies with Plaiſter; for different 
Methods have been us'd in order to attain 
the ſame End. Thus Salt, Nitre, Cedar, 
Aſphaltus, Honey, Myrrh, and Baums, 
have been employed to the like Purpoſes; 
as alſo Quick-lime, which, according to 
Galen, in Tr. de Med. Simp. Facult. Lib 9. 
dries very powerfully, without corroding 
when frequently waſh'd. 

As the modern Perſians are Mahometan:, 
they interr their Dead in their Moſques 
without any remarkable Ceremonies, 

As ſoon as anyPerſon dies among theTurks, 
they waſh his Body, ſhave off his Hairs, and 
wrap him up in a Sheet, ſoak'd firſt in Soap- 
water, and then in Roſe-water. After this 
they lay him out at his full Length in a 
Bier, and interr him. 

The Chineſe alſo inter their Dead, after 
having put them in Coffins, and conveyed 
them to the Grave with lamentable Shrieks. 
But tho', as will afterwards appear, ſuch 
' Lamentations were in ſome Countries in- 
ſtituted with a political View; yet in China 
they ſeem only to be the natural Expreſ- 
fions of intenſe Grief and Sorrow. _ 
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The ſame may be ſaid of the Cuſtom 
of the Americans, whoſe Lamentations are 
extreme, when a young Perſon dies; mo- 
derate when one of a middle Age is cut off; 
and ſo tranſitory as hardly to teſtify the 
ſmalleſt Degree of Sorrow, when old Perſons 
fall the Victims of Death. 

The Inhabitants of Mexico and Mechua- 
can embalm'd and burnt the Bodies of 
their Dead, at leaſt thoſe of their Kings, 
whoſe Funerals were perform'd with incre- 
dible Pomp and Solemnity. But I cannot 
determine whether their Method of Em- 
balming was the ſame with ours, or whether 
it reſembled that of the Hebrews, which we 
ſhall afterwards deſcribe. 

The Inhabitants of Japan interr them with 
the moſt exalted Demonſtrations of Joy 
and Satisfaction; and as they are thus tran- 
ſported to ſee their Friends releas'd from 
Life, and ſet at Liberty from all its Miſe- 
ries, *tis by no means probable that they 
ſhould uſe any Pains to recall to this World 


thoſe whom they ſuppoſe Death has convey- 
ed to the other, 


The 
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The Inhabitants of Moldavia waſh the 
Bodies of their Dead, and interr them with 
great Lamentations.” 

Some Nations waſh*d the Bodies of their 

Dead, probably with a View to the greater 
Decency and Cleanlineſs ; tho', as will af. 
terwards appear, other Countries uſed the 
ſame Practice with quite different Inten- 
_-.. 
The Inhabitants of Greenland have a 
mighty frugal Method of diſpoſing of their 
Dead ; for after dragging. them out of the 
Caves in which the piercing Cold of the 
Climate obliges them to live, they expoſe 
them to be indurated by the Froſt ; a Me- 
thod excellently calculated to deſtroy the 
ſmall Degree of Life which may poſſibly 
remain in a Body apparently dead. This 
Country muſt, no doubt, abound with Sta- 
tues, tho*' not of the Coloſſal Kind. 

Among the Tartars, the Methods of diſ- 
poſing of the Dead have been various at dit- 
ferent Times, ſince, during one Period, 
they hung up the Bodies upon Trees, in or- 

der to be rendered hard; and during an- 
ES other, 
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other, eat them, at leaſt ſuch of them as 
were far advanc'd in Years. But the moſt 
common and univerſal Cuſtom was to in- 
terr them, Among this People there was 
no Diſtinction made, except with reſpect to 
their Kings, whom they embalm'd in hires 
ordinary Manner. 

The antient Inhabitants of the Balearian 
Tfands, now called Majorca and Minorca, co- 
vered the Bodies of their Dead with an Heap 
of Stones. But this Ceremony was preceded 
by an Operation, which, according to the 
the Method in which it was perform'd, 
might be uſeful either in aſcertaining Death, or 
putting an infallible End to Life, if any De- 
gree of it ſtill remain'd. This Operation 
conſiſted in cutting the Body into ſmall Por- 
tions, which were put into a large Pitcher. 
Now *tis ſufficiently obvious, that the Me- 
thod of conducting this Operation render'd 
it irretrievably mortal, or proper to recall 
the Dead to Life; for if they begun by 
cutting off the Head, or by giving ſome 
Wound in itſelf mortal, Death was then 
the neceſſary Conſequence ; whereas the O- 

peration, 
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peration, when gently begun on one of the 
Extremities, might by the Pain have recall'd 


the Perſon to Life, if he was not totally 
dead. i 


The Maſſagetæ, Derviſes, and Eſſedon; 


eat the Fleſh of their decrepit old Men a- 


long with Mutton. The Derviſes ſtrangled 
their Women, and interr'd them, after they 
were ſeventy Years of Age. The Eſſedons 
expos'd the Bodies of ſuch as died of any 
Diſeaſes to the Mercy of ravenous Beaſts, 


The Caſpians did not embrue their Hands 


in the Blood of their Neighbours, but expo- 
ſed Perſons above ſeventy Years of Age to 
the wild Beaſts of the Deſarts. If a Trant- 
greſſion of the Laws of Truth is in any 
Caſe pardonable, the Concealment of Age 

was certainly excuſeable in a Country whoſe 
Inhabitants were ſo ſhock'd at the Infirmi- 
ties of ſuperannuated Nature, that they 
invented ſuch barbarous Methods to pre- 
ſerve thoſe they lov'd from them. Theſe 
Cruelties recall to my Mind two Lines of 
the celebrated Corneille, when ſpeaking of 
the Daughters of Pelias, whoſe Motives, 


however, 
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however, were very different from thoſe of 
the Caſpians. 


A Force de Pitie ces Filles inhumaines 
De leun Pere endormi vout epuiſer les Veines. 


The Hircanians kept Dogs for devouring 
their Dead, which were for that Reaſon 
call'd Sepulchral Dogs. The Jberians ex- 
pos'd the Bodies of the Dead to Vultures ; 
and the Iclithiophagi, a People who liv'd 
on nothing but Fiſh, threw their Dead into 
the Lakes and Rivers ; imagining that it 
was but equitable to reſtore them that Nou- 
riſhment they had received from them ; or 
perhaps they were induc'd to this Practice 
by the Hopes of rendering the Fiſh they 
were afterwards to uſe, fatter, and more fit 
for the Purpoſes either of Nouriſhment or 
Luxury. The Lotophagi threw their Dead 
into the Sea; but the Hyperboreans thinking 
it more noble to meet Death, than patiently 
to wait for his Attack, threw themſelves 
headlong into the Sea when they were wea- 
ry of Life, The Colchians us'd no Me- 


thods 
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thods to abridge the Period of Life, which 
is generally thought too ſhort already ; but 
when it was ended, they ſhut up the Bodies 
of the Dead in Bags of Leather, which they 
hung upon the Trees, 

I might here give an Account of the Fu- 


neral Ceremonies us'd by a great many 
other Nations; but as the Authors I have 
conſulted only inform us, that they either 
interred or burned the Bodies of their Dead, 
I ſhall proceed to ſpeak of thoſe Countries 
whoſe different Practices ſeem to have ſome 
Signatures or Traces of the Truth I intend 
to eſtabliſh ; or at leaſt appear calculated to 
guard againſt burying Perſons as dead, be. 
fore they are really depriv'd of Life. 

The Method, then, of embalming us'd 
by the Egyptians, was a Kind of chirurgical 
Teſt, with reſpect to the State and Condi 
tion of the Perſon ſuppos'd to be dead; 
for they firſt opened the Abdomen, from 
which they took the Inteſtines; thence they 
aſcended to the Thorax, which they allo 
laid open, tho* without diſplacing its con- 
tain'd Viſcera, which they only waſt'd. 
Then, 
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Then, according to Muretus, they extracted 
the Brain, by means of an Inſtrument in- 
troduced thro' the Noſe, and afterwards fil- 
led all the Cavities of the Body with Aro- 
matics, more or leſs coſtly according to the 
Condition and Circumſtances of the Family 
to which the Deceas'd belonged, 

But notwithſtanding the Authority of: 
Muretus, it muſt be own'd, that, conſidering 
the Configuration of the Cranium, it is hard 
to conceive how the Subſtance of the Brain 
could be extracted from it in this Manner. 
The Perſons employed in embalming, were 
by Public Authority appointed for that Pur- 
poſe. But what is ſurpriſing is, that it be- 
came cuſtomary to throw Stones at the 
Embalmer, as ſoon as his Work was over; 
which, if we may believe Muretus, was ow- 
ing to the Horror with which the By-ſtan- 
ders were ſtruck upon ſeeing this Species 
of Cruelty exercis'd on their Friends and 
Relations. 

If theſe Stones were thrown in earneſt, 


we may juſtly ſuppoſe that it was no eaſy 
Matter to find Embalmers, ſince *tis far 


from 
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from being agreeable to run a Riſque of 


loſing Life ſeveral Times a-Day in the Diſ. 


charge of a Public Office. Beſides, the 
Friends and Relations of the Deceas'd might 
have prevented this Sentiment of Horror, 
by abſenting from the mournful Spectacle 
which produced it. But *tis more probable, 
that the Cuſtom of inſulting the Embalmers 
aroſe not ſo much from a pretended Horror 
excited by an imaginary Piece of Cruelty, 
as from this Circumſtance, that ſeveral Per- 
ſons ſuppos'd to be dead diſcovered Signs 
of Life under their Hands. And this Con- 
jecture is ſtrengthened by the ſame Mure- 
tus, who tells us, that Perſons were em- 
balmed as ſoon as they were thought to be 
really dead, But whether this Cuſtom of 
Embalming proceeded from a Principle of 
Reſpect to the Deceas'd, or a Fund ol 
Vanity in his ſurviving Friends, *tis cer- 
tain that it prevented the Interment of ſuch 
as were alive, and render'd ſuch Deaths as 
were before dubious, certain and unexcep- 
tionable. 


The 
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The Inhabitants of Florida, perhaps, with 
as little Deſign to aſcertain Death, as the 
Egyptians, uſed a Method, which, though 
different, was yet equally proper to diſcover 
the Truth: For, according to Muretus, as 
ſoon as any Perſon died in Florida his Body 
was expos'd to a large Fire, and turn'd 
now and then from one Side to the other, 
in order to dry it; then they cloathed it in 
the richeſt Habits they could afford, and 
kept it, like a Piece of Statuary, in a Niche 
made for that Purpoſe in the Wall of the 
Houle, 

Tho? this Cuſtom, no doubt, proceeded 
from Tenderneis and Reſpect, yet it 1s 
equally certain, that expoſing the Body to 
the Fire was an infallible Method of diſco- 
vering whether it had any Remains of Life 
in it or not. Ty 

The Funeral Ceremonies uſed in the Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands are in a great Meaſure con- 
tormable to Reaſon : For they waſh the 
dead Body, and after having put it into the 
lame Poſture with that of an Infant in the 
Uterus, wrapt up in a Cloth, they then 

11 begin 
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begin their Lamentations, which are inter- 
mixed with comical Diſcourſes made to the 
dead Perſon. They talk to him of every 
Object or Circumſtance which they ſuppoſe 
capable of making him in Love with Life; 
ſuch as his Wife, his Children, his Riches, 
the Offices he bore, and the Veneration that 
was paid him; and each of theſe Details is 
followed by a Repetition of theſe Words, 
How comes it then that thou haſt died? They 
ſpeak to him for Inſtance, according to 
Muretus, in the following Manner; <* You 
4 could have lived very comfortably, ſince 
<« you wanted neither Manioc, nor Potatoes, 
« nor Bananoes, nor Ananas; How comes it 
« then that you have died? You was very 
« conſiderable in the World, fince every 
„ one both eſteem'd and honour'd you; 
« Flow comes it then that you have died? 
« Your Relations careſs'd you, did all they 
e could to preſerve the Serenity of your 
„ Mind, and allow'd you to want for no- 
« thing; How comes it then that you have 
* died? You was neceſſary to your Coun- 


80 Sal you had ſignaliz d — in many 
«« Battles, 
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« Battles, and you was the Man who 
« ſcreen'd us from the Inſults of our Ene- 
« mies; How comes it then that you have 
« died? Thus they expoſtulate with the 
Dead, in a Strain ſuited to his particular 
Situation and Character during Life. 

When the Lamentations are over, they 
place the Body on a ſmall Seat, in a Grave 
about four or five Feet deep, and for ten 
Days preſent Aliments to it, intreating it 
to eat; then, convinced that it would nei- 
ther eat, nor return to Life, they for its 
Obſtinacy throw the Victuals on its Head, 
and cover up the Grave. 

*Tis certain, that it would be more rea- 
ſonable to have the Body at home laid out 
at its full Length, than to. huddle it up 
in a Grave; but notwithſtanding this Over- 
ſight, it is evident from the Practice of 
this People, that they wait ſo long before 
they cover the Body with Earth, expecting 
that it will return to Life, and this Expec- 
tation is undoubtedly founded upon Expe- 
rience; ſince they have had Inſtances of 
Perſons recall'd to Life by theſe Meaſures, 


H 2 which 
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which are ſtill the leſs exceptionable, becauſe 
Cold, which in ſome other Countries would 
prove mortal, is unknown in that Cli- 
mate. 

Theſe Lamentations, as we ſhall ſhew 
when we come to ſpeak of the Fews and 
Romans, are neither ſo unreaſonable nor 
uſeleſs as ſome may imagine. But what 
is ſtill more ſurprizing is, that according 
to Meletetus, quoted by Quenſtedt, the an- 
tient Pruſſians us'd ſimilar Lamentations; 
as alſo the Inhabitants of Servia, according 
to Buſbeque, in the Hiſtory of his Embaſſy 
into Turky, Tis certainly hard to deter- 
mine, why Cuſtoms of ſo particular a Na- 
ture could prevail in Countries ſo diſtant 
and remote from each other, whilſt the 
ſmalleſt Traces of them were not to be 
found in the adjacent Nations. 

The Thracians, according to Herodotus, 
kept their Dead only for three Days, at the 
End of which Time they offered up Sacri- 
fices of all Kinds, and, after bidding ther 
laſt Adieu to the Deceaſed, either burned 
or interr'd their Bodies, 


According 
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According to Quenſtedt, the antient Ru/- 
ſians laid the Body of the dead Perſon nak- 
ed on a Table, and waſh'd it for an Hour 
with warm Water. Then they put it into 
a Bier, which was ſet in the moſt public 
Room of the Houſe. On the third Day 
they convey'd it to the Place of Interment, 
where the Bier being open'd, the Women 
embrac'd the Body with great Lamenta- 
tions. Then the Singers ſpent an Hour in 
ſhouting and making a Noiſe, in order to 
recall it to Life; after which it was let 
down into the Grave, and covered with 
Earth. So that this People us'd the Teſt 
of warm Water, that of Cries, and a rea- 
ſonable Delay, before they proceeded to 
the Interment. 

Quenſtedt allo informs us, that in a cer- 
tain City of the Eaſt, called Sachion, the 
Inhabitants keep their Dead without Inter- 
ment, ſometimes for ſeven Days, ſometimes 
for a Month, and ſometimes for ten Months, 
in which Caſe they ſnut them up in Coffins, 
or Boxes, in order to prevent the diſ- 


H 3 agreeable 
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agreeble Smell which they would otherwiſe 
diffuſe. | 
Tho” the Funeral Ceremonies laſt mention'd 
ſeem to evince, that the People who us'd 
them intended, by their Means, to ſatisfy 
themſelves of the Reality of Death, before 
they proceeded to Interment; yet I have 


endeavoured to diſcover whether the Prac- 


tices of the molt conſiderable Nations con- 
tained any Scrutinies or Teſts of a ſimilar 
Nature. With this View I had recourſe 
to the Laws and Hiſtory of the Fews, but 
was greatly furpriz'd to find only one Re- 
gulation with reſpect to Interment, in the 
21ſt Chapter of Deuteronomy, where the 
Jeroiſb Legiſlator alſo orders Perſons hang'd 
to be buried the ſame Day. 

Tis hard to diſcover the Reaſons why 
Moſes is fo ſilent with reſpect to the Fune- 
ral Ceremonies of his Country, that even 
ſome of the Jews themſelves find fault 
with their Law on this Account; for we 
cannot ſuppoſe that the Unerring Spirit by 
which Moſes was guided, would have for- 


got an Affair of ſuch Importance as the 
Diſcover- 
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Diſcovering whether Perſons were really 
dead or not. We may therefore reaſonably 
conclude, that the Funeral Ceremonies of 
the Jews, as handed down from Adam, 
were ſo perfect and unexceptionable, as to 
require no Reformation or Change. 

Gierus and Quenſtedt have, however, 
from the Hiſtory of the Jews, collected 
the following Particulars with reſpect to the 
Funeral Ceremonies of that People, 

As ſoon as a Perſon was dead, they 
clos'd his Eyes, tied up his under Jaw with 
a Fillet, and cut off his Hairs, ſtopp'd the 
Orifices from which the Excrements are 
diſcharg'd, waſh'd the Body, perfum'd it, 
wrapped it in a Shroud, and put it in a 
Bier. 

Gierus obſerves, that it was the Office 
of the neareſt Relation to ſhut the Eyes, 
which, however, was thought Homicide 
when perform'd before the Perſon was cer- 
tainly dead; becauſe in Circumſtances 
where Life end on ſo little, the ſlighteſt 


Motion is ſufficient to extinguiſh the mal 
Remains of it. 
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We have already obſerv'd that they per. 


tum'd the Bodies, but not embalm'd them, 
by which we mean an Operation in a great 
Meaſure ſimilar to that we deſcrib'd when 
we were ſpeaking of the Egyptians; where. 
as the embalming of the Jews was only an 
external Application of Perfumes, This is 
evident from John, Chap. xix. ver. 40, where 
'tis ſaid, They took the Body of Jeſus and 
wound it in Linen Cloths, with the Spices, 
as the Manner of the Jews is to bury, An- 
other equally ſtrong Proof of this Truth 
may be drawn from the Words of our Sa- 
viour, recorded in Matthew, Chap. xxvi. 
ver. 12. For in that ſhe hath poured this Oint- 
ment 0:1 my Body, ſbe did it for my Burial. 


Now theſe Words would have been ſo far 


from being worthy of our Saviour, that 
they would have been direct Nonſenſe, it 
it had been cuſtomary for the Jetos to em- 


balm in our Manner. 


The Shroud us'd by the Jews conſiſted 
of two Pieces, which is perhaps meant by 


St. Jobu, when he ſays, the Body of Feſus 


was wound in Linen Cloths, One of theſe 
= | | Pieces 
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Pieces was a kind of Napkin, which co- 
vering the Face, was tied behind. The 
other was employ'd in covering all the 
reſt of the Body, after the Hands and Feet 
were ſecured by Fillets. This at leaſt was 
the Condition of Lazarus, according to 
the Account St. John gives us of his Re- 
ſurrection. Father Calmet thinks, that the 
Bodies of the Dead were ſwaddled up almoſt 
in the ſame Manner Infants generally are : 
But he muſt have either miſtaken this 
Paſſage, or elſe there muſt have been dif- 
terent Methods of interring the Dead among 
the Fews. | 

The Bier in which the Body was laid was 
not ſhut at the Top, as our Coffins are, 
as is obvious from the Reſurreftion of the 
Widow of Naim's Son, recorded in the ſe- 
venth Chapter of Luke, where. theſe Words 
occur ; And he came and touched the Bier, 
and they that bare him ſtood ſtill. And he 
aid, Young Man, I ſay unto thee ariſe , and 
be that was dead ſat up, and began to 
ſdeak, 


08 6 Gierus 
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Gierus and Calmet inform us, that the 
Body, before its Interment, lay for ſome 
Days in the Porch, or Dining-Room of the 
Houſe. According to Maretus, it was 
probably during this Time that great La- 


mentations were made, in which the Name 


of the Deceas'd was intermix'd with mourn. 
ful Cries and Groans ; and-that the Family 
might receive ſome Comfort, and avoid the 
Sight of their dead Relation, Women were 
hir'd for this Purpoſe, and accompanied 

with Players upon Inſtruments. 
Mr. Boyer, Member of the Faculty at 
Paris, obſerves, in a Letter with which he 
favoured me, that ſuch Lamentations are 
ſtill us'd by the Eaſtern Jets, and even by 
the Greeks who embrace the Articles of the 
Greek Church. Theſe People hire Women 
to weep and dance by Turns round the 
Body of the dead Perſon, whom they 1n- 
terrogated with reſpect to the Reaſons he 
had for dying, ſince he was in a happy 
Condition in this World. Mr. Boyer ſays, 
he has often been a Spectator of thoſe Ce- 
remonies, and that they have frequently in- 
terrupted 
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terrupted his Sleep, when any Perſon in 
his Neighbourhood died. But he does not 
mention the Number of Days they kept 
their Dead before Interment ; nor is this 
Point determined either by Gierus or Cal- 
met. 

In order to ſatisfy myſelf with reſpect to 
this, I had recourſe to the Hiſtory of the 
Death and Reſurrection of Lazarus, where 
we are told, That when Jeſus came to his 
Relief, he found that he had lien in the Grave 
ſcur Days already. Which Words, when 
compared with Martha's Anſwer to Jeſus, 
Lord, by this Time he ſtinketh, for he hath. 
been dead four Days, induce the Commen- 
tators to affirm that he was buried the 
ſame Day on which he died. 

On the Day appointed for the Interment, 
they took the Body on their Shoulders, and 
carried it out of the City in order to bury 
it, in the ſtrict Senſe of the Word, or to 
lay it in a Tomb, cut in a Rock, The 
Sepulchres of the Rich were at leaſt of this 
Kind, as 1s obvious from the Accounts we' 
have of the Cave which Abraham bought 
| "=o 
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of Ephron, and of the Tomb of Jeſu; 


Chriſt, which Joſeph of Arimathea had or. 


dered to be made for himſelf, 

The Talmud regulates the Dimenſions of 
theſe Caves, which were ſix Cubits broad, 
and four in Depth, with ſeven or eight 
Graves in the Bottom to contain as many 
Bodies. 

Hence, we have Reaſon to believe that the 
Cuſtom of waſhing and perfuming the Bo- 
dies of the Deceas'd among the Jews, was 
inſtituted leſs for the Sake of the Dead, 
than for the Advantage of the Living ; for 
as they kept the Bodics ſeveral Days | before 
Interment, the bad Smell would have either 
render'd this Ceremony impracticable, or 
the Houſe contagious, without the Precau- 
tion of waſhing and perfuming, fince Judea 
being a warm Country, the Bodies of the 
Dead muſt of Courſe have been much 
ſooner ſubject to Corruption than in colder 
Climates. As this was the Reaſon which 
determined the Greeks and Romans to prac- 
tiſe theſe two Ceremonies, we have alſo 
Ground to believe that the Jes us'd them 
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with the ſame View. The modern Fews 
are in this reſpect far more delicate than 
their Forefathers, ſince in the Water em- 
ploy'd in waſhing the Dead they boil Cha- 
momile, dried Roſe-Leaves, and other aro- 
matic Flowers. 

»Tis alſo to be obſerv'd, that as their 
Biers were open, they were not attended 
with the ſame Inconveniences which ac- 
company our cloſe Coffins, in which Perſons 
alive, and in perfect Health, would be 
quickly ſuffocated; ſo that it can hardly be 
imagin'd that Patients ſuppos'd to be dead 
could recover Life in them. | 

When we come to treat of the Romans, 
we ſhall conſider the Funeral Lamentations 
of the Jews, and only here obſerve, that 
in the Tombs of this laſt-mentioned People, 
the Dead, if they ſhould happen to return 
to Lite, run a ſmaller Hazard of being 
ſuffocated, than in our Graves; ſince theirs, 
at leaſt ſuch as were deſtin'd for Perſons of 
Diſtinction, were large and ſpacious Caves. 
But of whatever Kind their Tombs were, 
there was no Hazards run, if they did not. 


lay 
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lay the Bodies in them till their diſagreeable 
Smell and Corruption had convinc'd them of 
the Certainty of their Death, 

The Examples of fome Romans burned 
alive, notwithſtanding all the Precautions 
taken by that People, are hard to be ac- 
counted for. 

Lanzoni, a Phyſician of Kees, informs 
us, that when any Perſon died among the 
Romans, his neareſt Relations clos'd his 
Eyes and Mouth; and when they ſaw him 
ready to expire, they catch*d his laſt Words 
and Sighs. Then calling him aloud three 
Times by his Name, they bid him an eter- 
nal Adieu. This Ceremony of calling the 
dying Perſon by his Name, was call'd Con 
clamation. 

The Cuſtom of Conclamation was of 
a Date prior to the Foundation of Rome, 
and was only aboliſh'd with Paganiſm, 
under which it was generally and religiouſly 


obſerv d. Servius, in his Commentary on 


Virgil, tells us, That the Romans were 
« ſo punctual in this Affair, that if any 
« Perſon died out of his own Houle, they 
« forth- 
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« forthwith conveyed him thither, that 
« they might have the Liberty and Conve- 
« njence of performing ſo eſſential a Piece 
« of Duty to the Dead.” But what more 
effectually proves the inviolable Attachment 
of the Romans to this Ceremony, 1s the ex- 
travagant and fooliſh Rigour with which 
they obſerved it; ſince they uſed it in their 
Houſes with reſpect to thoſe Perſons, who 
had died in foreign Countries. 

Propertius acquaints us with the Effect 
they expected from this firſt Conclamation; 
ſince there were ſeveral of them, as we ſhall 
afterwards ſee; for in Lib. IV. he introdu- 
ces Cynthia as ſaying, 


At mihi non oculos, quiſquam inclamavit euntes; 
Unum impetraſſem, te revocante, diem. 


No-: body called me by my Name at 
“ the Time my Eyes were cloſing, and I 
* ſhould have enjoyed an additional Day, 
if you had recalPd me to Life.“ 


I ſhall not pretend to determine either 
the Number or Form of the various Con- 


clamations 
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clamations uſed : It appears from this Paſ. 
ſage of Prepertius, that the Poet only ſpeaks 
of a Conclamation made by the Voice, at 
the Time the Soul: was leaving the Body, 
But we may venture to affirm, that all the 
Conclamations were not made in the ſame 
Manner, as is certain from a Piece of Sta- 
tuary preſerv'd among the Collection of 
Antiquities at the Louvre, which exactly 
repreſents what paſs'd immediately after the 
Death of Perſons of Diſtinction ; and on 
which a Benedictine has wrote a curious Diſ- 
ſertation, in a Work printed at Paris in 
1739, and intitled, An Explication of re- 
markable Monuments, relating to the Religion 
of the moſt ancient People, 

This curious Piece of Antiquity greatly 
illuſtrates our Subject, and repreſents a 
young Lady in a reclining Poſture, with 
her Head ſupported on her Left Hand, 
and her Neck and Boſom uncovered. At 
the Head of her Bed is a Child, repreſented 
as drown'd in Tears, and retiring towards 
a Lady ſitting in an Arm-Chair, with a 
Foot-ſtool before it. Behind this Lady is 
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a Woman, who has juſt torn her Garments, 
and conſequently has her Boſom and Arms 
bare, with a Bracelet on the Left Arm. Be- 
hind her is another Woman, who with an 
Air of Indifference ſeems to look on the 
Perſons ſtanding at the Foot of the Bed. 
Before this Woman is a Genius holding an 
inverted Flambeau. On the Right Hand 
of the Lady, ſeated in the Arm-Chair, is a 
Man ſounding a Trumpet. On the Right 
Side of the Bolſter of the Bed, which pretty 
much reſembles one of our Sopha's, is a 
Man founding a Horn. At the Middle of 
the Head-board of the Bed is a Child, 
whoſe ſorrowful Looks are fixed on the 
dead Lady, At one Extremity of the 
Head-board is a young Man, holding in 
one of his Hands a Box, whoſe quadran- 
gular Lid or Covering terminates in a 
Point; at a little farther Diſtance are two 
other Men, whoſe Attitude repreſents them 
as beholding the Whole with an Eye of 
Satisfaction. Oppoſite to the Head - board 
is a Fire, on which is a Veſſel whoſe Cover 
is almoſt concealed by the Steam ariſing 
from 


I 
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from it. Under the Bed are the Shppers 


of the Deceas'd, and a Dog fitting on his 


Tail. The Statue thus deſcrib'd is e 
in the following Manner. 

The Lady lying on the Bed, according 
to the Benedictine, is one who has juſt died, 
and I do not in the leaſt doubt of the 
Truth of his Conjecture, though ſhe ra- 
ther reſembles a Perſon faſt afleep, than 
one who has juſt expir'd. But the Author 
is not accountable for the Faults of the Sta- 
tuary ; and the other Figures of the Piece 
ſufficiently prove that the Woman is dead, 
fince it would not only be Folly, but even 
Madneſs, to ſound Trumpets and Horns 
in the Ears of a Perſon ſtruggling with the 
Agonies of Death. The Neck and Breaſt 
are uncovered, that the Sound of the Inſtru- 
ments may make the greater Impreſſion 
upon her, and more eaſily agitate the Parts 
ſubſervient to Life. The Child drown'd 
in Tears, appears to be the Offspring of 
the Deceas'd ; and the Lady ſitting in the 
Arm-Chair with the Foot-ſtool, her Mo- 
ther, The Foot-ſtool and the Bracclet 

which 
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which the other Woman has on her left 
Arm, are Proofs that they were Women 
of Diſtinction. The Genius holding an in- 
yerted Flambeau, repreſents Ehmen extin- 
guiſhing the Marriage Torch. The two 
Men, one of whom ſounds the Trumpet, 
and the other the Horn, are two Servants 
of the Goddeſs Libitina, hir'd to make 
the Conclamations with the Sound of In- 
ſtruments. He who holds the Box is an- 
other Officer of Libitina, and the Box con- 
tains the Perfumes they are about to uſe. 
The two other Men are Funeral Officers, 


perhaps Perfumers, who with an Air of 


Satisfaction wait till the Conclamations are 
over, that they may waſh and perfume 
the Body, The Veſſel from which the co- 
pious Steam ariſes, is that in which they 
boil'd the Water deſtin'd for waſhing the 

Deceas'd. | 
The only Obſervations relative to our 
Subject made by the Benedictine, are, 
1ſt. That the Perſons who performed the 
Conclamations with Trumpets and Horns 
put themſelves in ſuch a Poſture, that the 
Sound 
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Sound of theſe Inſtruments might act up- 
on the Head, enter the Ears, and perhaps 
penetrate into all the Cavities of the Body, 
to which, as the Antients imagin'd, the Soul 
might poſſibly make her Retreat. 2d. That 
it was for the ſame Reaſon they uncovered 
the Neck and Breaſt of thoſe over whom 
the Conclamations were perform'd with In- 
ſtruments. 34. That there was ſometimes 
an Interval between the Death and the 
Conclamation. 4th. That the firſt Concla- 
mation was made immediately after the 
Death, and the laſt immediately before the 
Body was lifted in order to be interred : 
And 5th. That they frequently repeated the 
Conclamations during the Time they kept 
the Body in the Houſe. 

That the Romans ſometimes performed 
the Conclamations by means of Inſtruments, 
is certain from a Paſſage of Petronius, who 
informs us, that one Trimalcion being 1n- 
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toxicated with Drink, order'd the Servants 


of Libitina to be brought; and laying 
himſelf on a Bed, as if he was dead, ordered 
them to play ſomething that was pretty. 

Upon 
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Upon this one of them ſounded his Horn 
ſo ſtrong, that he not only alarm'd all the 
Neighbourhood, but alſo brought the 
Guard about the Houſe. This, therefore, 
is a Species of Conclamation not perform'd 
by the Voice; and beſides that, there is not 
in this Piece of Statuary the leaſt Mark of 
Conclamation by the Voice: Tis certain 
that the Voice could have produc'd no Ef- 
fects, being drowned by the ſhrill and pe- 
netrating Sounds of the two Inſtruments. 

Nis pretty probable, that this ſecond 
Kind of Conclamation is even of a Date 
prior to the other, as may be naturally de- 
duced from the Paſſage quoted by the Be- 
nedictine from Hyginus; who, in order to 
prove the Antiquity of Conclamation, de- 
rives its Original from Tyrrhenus, the Son 
of Hercules, who, when he came to reſide in 
Etruria, invented the Trumpet; for as the 
primitive Inhabitants of that Country ima- 
gined that he and his Companions eat 
Men's Fleſh, he aſſembled them by the 
Sound of a Trumpet, in order to ſhew 
tnem that one of his Companions who 


had 
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had died, was interred, and not eaten; 
«+ Since which Time, continues Hyginus, 
« the Romans, in Imitation of Tyrrhenus, 
c have always us'd the Cuſtom of ſound- 
e ing the Trumpet when any one dies, 
and by that Means aſſembling his Friends, 
te that they may be convinced that he was 
& neither killed nor poiſon'd.“ 

After a Perſon had expir'd, his Body 
was taken out of the Bed, and waſh'd with 
warm Water by the neareft Relations or 
Friends. This is very naturally accounted 
for by Quenſtedt and Caſpar Bartbius, who 
in Adverſ. Lib. 37. Ch. 17. tells us, That 
<« 1t was cuſtomary among the Antients to 
* waſh the Bodies of their Dead in warm 
„Water, before they burned them, that 
% the Heat of the Water might rouſe the 
„ languid Principle of Life* which might 
„ poflibly be left in the Body.“ 

By warm Water we are to underſtand 
boiling Water, as is obvious from the co- 
pious Steam ariſing from the Veſſel repre- 


ſented in the Piece of Statuary already ex- 
plain'd, 
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plain'd, as alſo from the two following 
Lines of the Sixth Book of Yirgils Aneid: 


Pars calidos latices, & ahena undantia flamis 


Expediunt, corpuſy; lavant frigentis, & ungunt. 


« Some of the Companions of AZxeas with 
« boiling Water taken from Braſen Veſſels, 
« waſh the dead Body, and then anoint 
« jt,” This is alſo one of the chirurgical 
Teſts recommended by Mr. Winſlow. But 
it appears from the Conduct of the Romans 
that they repos'd no more Confidence in 
it than he, however efficacious 1t may be for 
exciting the Signs of Life in Perſons who 
have any [Remains of it; ſince they kept 
the Bodies of their Dead for ſeveral Days, 
leſt thro* Precipitation they ſhould interr 
them with any Remains of Life. 

After the Body was waſh'd, it was per- 
fum'd with precious Eſſences, which, ac- 
cording to Arnobius, were not ſpar'd on 
ſuch Occaſions ; ſince in ſpeaking of a 
Corps, he tells 11s that it was Opovalſamo 
udum, moiſt with Opobalſam. Kirchman 
informs us, that The Deſign of this 

. | «© Practice 


2 
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«© Practice was to prevent the diſagree. 
* able Smell ariſing from the Corps.“ 

After the Body was anointed, it was 
cloath*d with the Toga, if the Perſon was only 
a Citizen ; but with the Pretexta, or Robe 
of State, if he bore any Office. 

When the Body was cloath'd, it was laid 
in a Chamber, where it was kept for ſe- 
ven Days: And as the diſagreeable Smell 
of the Corps muſt have been more than a 
Balance for the grateful Odour of the Per- 
fumes with which it was rubb'd, they erett- 
ed at the Foot of the Bed, a Kind of ſmall 
Altar, which they call'd Acerra, and on 
which they continually burned Perfumes, 
for fear of diſguſting or incommoding thoſe 
who approach'd to the Corps, the Deſign 
of which we ſhall afterwards ſhew. 

This Cuſtom is, perhaps, the Origin ot 
our Beds of State, on which Perſons of 
Diſtinction are laid. But ſurely they are 
degenerated from their original Inſtitution, 
ſince generally the Body is not laid upon 


them till it is embalm'd in the ordinary 
| Manner; 
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Manner; fo that *tis now only Pride which 
ſupports this Cuſtom, 

The Romans, as Lanzoni informs us, kept 
the Bodies of the Dead ſeven Days before 
they interr'd them: And Servius, in his 
Commentary on Virgil, tells us, That 
« on the eighth Day they burned the Body, 
t and on the ninth put its Aſhes in the 
« Grave,” They therefore kept the Bo- 
dies ſeven Days, and tis probable, that they 
did not before next Day put the ſepulchral 
Urn into the Grave, ſince the Funeral Con- 
voys were made 1n the Night, and fince a 
conſiderable Time was requiſite to ſeparate 
the Aſhes, and prepare them according to 
the uſual Method, 

Polydorus in Tr. de Rer. Invent. Lib. 6. 
Cap. 10. and Alexander ab Alexandro in 
Dier. Genial. Lib. 3. Cap. 7. are alſo of 
Opinion that the Romans kept their Dead 
ſeven Days: And Gierus affirms, that they 
ſometimes did not bury them till the 
Ninth, But Quenſtedt ſays, that he could 
adduce a great many Arguments to prove 
that they had not always a fix'd Number 


I of 
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of Days for this Purpoſe. Without the 


Force, however, of theſe Proofs, I can 


eaſily induce myſelf to believe that they 
deviated from the moſt univerſal Cuſtom, 
when evident and inconteſtable Marks of 
Death rendered it ſafe to interr before the 
uſual Time. Alexander ab Alexandro allo 
obſerves, that it was cuſtomary among the 
Greeks to keep the Bodies of their Dead 
ſeven Days before they put them on the 
Funeral Pile ; and it was, no doubt, for 
this Reaſon that they perfumed them, as 
appears from the Accident which happened 
to Aſclepiades, and which we have already 
related. 

It would have, perhaps, been ſufficient, 
to have kept the Bodies of the Dead ſeven 
or nine Days, or till Putrefaction evinc'd 


the Certainty of Death; but the Romans 


carried their Circumſpection farther, ſince, 


to uſe the Words of Quenſtedt, Thoſe 
« who were employed in watching the 


„ Dead, now and then began their Con- 


& clamations, and all at once, called the 


I dead Perſon aloud by his Name ; he 
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cauſe, as Celſus informs us in the Preface 
to his firſt Book, „ The Principle of Life 
« js often thought to have left the Body 
« when it ſtill remains in it ; for which 
« Reaſon Conclamations were made, in or- 
« der, if poſſible, to rouſe and excite it.“ 
Father Pomey informs us, that the Romans 
now and then threw cold Water on the 
Faces of their dead Bodies ; and every one 
knows, what happy Effects ſuch a Prac- 
tice . produces on Perſons in a Deli- 
quium. 

All theſe Meaſures proving ineffectual, 
they crown'd the Dead with Flowers, and laid 
him in the Porch of the Houſe, with his 
Feet towards the Door, where he remain- 
ed till Night, the Time generally deſtin'd 
for Interment. Then after the laſt Concla- 
mation, by Quintilian calld the Conclamata 
Saprema, and to which Terence alludes in 
the Words, Define, jam conclamatum eſt; 
Give over, the Conclamation is now made,“ 
the Recovery of the dead Perſon to Life 
being deſpaired of, his Body is either inter- 
ced or burned ; for the Romans had their 


3.2 Choice 
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Choice of. theſe two Methods of Burial, the 
latter of 'which, according to Pliny, was 
not of a very antient Date; and the Reaſon 
he gives for this Change of Inſtitution, is, 
that Perſons who died when waging War 
in foreign Countries, were raiſed after their 
Interment.. But in his Ht. Nat. Lib. 7. 
he tells us, That a great Number of Ro- 
« nan Families followed the antient Cuſ- 
& tom, ſuch as the Cornelian Family, for 
« Inſtance, no Branch of which was burned 
c before Sylla the Dictator, who choſe this 
Method, leſt his own Body ſhould be 
« treated in the ſame Manner he had done 
« that of Caius Marius, which he order'd 
« to be rais'd from the Grave.“ Cicero 
alſo informs us, that Sylla was the firſt of 
the Cornelian Family who was burned, 
»Tis ſurpriſing that Kirchman ſhould, 
from a Law enacted by Numa, forbidding 
to ſprinkle the . Funeral Piles with Wine, 
find fault with Pliny for aſſerting, That the 
Cuſtom of burning the Dead among the 
Romans, was but a new Inſtitution made in 


his own Time: For it is by no means to 
be 


* 


— 
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be ſuppoſed, that Kirchman was better ac- 
quainted with the State of Rome than a ce- 
lebrated Author of that Nation, who liv'd 
fifteen Centuries before him. All that can 
be reaſonably inferr'd from the Law of Nu- 
ma is, that Wine ſhould not be waſted in 
Burials, if the Cuſtom of the Greeks, who 
long before that burned the Bodies of their 
Dead, ſhould ever happen to prevail in Rome; 
and perhaps this Law was founded on what 
Numa himſelf had ſometimes ſeen practiced. 
But theſe Examples may be look'd upon 
as Deviations from the general Cuſtom, and 
Pliny's Authority muſt in this Caſe be more 

depended on than K:rchman's. | 
Some of the Roman Cuſtoms, as well es 
their original Laws, were, no doubt, bor- 
rowed from the Greets, who at firſt interr*d 
their Dead, but in Proceſs of Time burned 
them. The Origin of this Cuſtom, accord- 
ing to Kirchman, was the Subtilty of Her: 
cules, who having ſworn to Licymnius to ſend 
back his Son Argæus, whom he took with 
kim to beſiege Troy on Account of the Per- 
fidy of Laomedon; that he might perform 
I 3 his 
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his Promiſe, ordered the young Prince to 
be burned, after he had been killed in 
Battle, and ſent back his Aſhes to the Fa- 
ther, It is by no means ſurprizing to ob- 
ſerve, that Actions done without any De- 
gn to eſtabliſh future Cuſtoms, ſhould yet 
produce that Effect, ſince Novelty and a 
Love of Singularity are Motives which 
have in all Ages had a great Influence on 


Human Nature. But to return to the 


Funeral Ceremonies of the Romans. 
During the Time the Body was convey- 
ing to the Grave, the Lamentations, Cries, 
Tears, and Mournings were redoubled, fo 
that the whole Company ſeem'd to unite 
their Efforts, in order to recall the Dead 
to Life, as is obvious from the Paſſage 
before quoted from Quintiliau, relating to 
the Uſe of theſe Cries and Shrieks. Tis 


not, therefore, ſo much Lamentations, as 


the Exceſs and Indecency of them, or per- 
haps a Degree of Fury, which prompts 
Perſons to kill themſelves, or tear their 
Faces, that it is forbidden in the 34th Law 


of the Twelve Tablcs, in theſe Words: 
We 


- 
X 
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tilian not only mentions the Reaſons and 
Advantages of this Cuſtom, but it alſo ap- 
pears that the Law relating to it was very 
ill obſerv'd. Beſides, this Law oft. the 
Twelve Tables, perhaps, extended only to 
the Women of the Family to which the 


Deceas'd belong'd, and not to thoſe who were 


hir'd to perform the Lamentations. 

This Conjecture is render'd very probable 
by two Circumſtances ; the firſt of which is, 
that the Lamentations are forbidden to the 
ſame Women, who are ordered not to tear 
their Faces, Now, *tis certain that this 
Prohibition extended only to the Women 
of the Family, and not to the hired Mour- 
ners, who were wiſer than to disfigure 
themſelves daily for thoſe very Deaths by 
which they themſelves liv'd. The ſecond 
Circumſtance confirming this Conjecture, 
15, that the Laws of the Twelve Tables were 
originally wrote in Greek. Now, if we may 
believe Quenſtedt, Plato in his Republic con- 
cemn'd exceſſive Demonſtrations of Grief ; 


I 4 and 


ie forbid Women to tear their Faces, and 
make Lamentations at Funerals, For Quin- 
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and Solon forbid the Athenians to uſe } 
mentations, or any external Marks of Grief, 
fince they were uſeleſs, and by no Means 
ſubſervient to any Purpoſe in Life. 
This is a full Detail at leaſt of all the R;. 
man Funeral Ceremonies relating to our 
Subject. I have endeavoured, but in vain, 
to diſcover, whether the Conclamations, the 
Cries when the Corps was carrying to the 
Grave, and the Precaution of keeping the 
Body for ſo many Days, were prior or poſte- 
.nor to the deplorable Fates of Aviola and La- 
mia; for if they were prior, I ſhould thence 
conclude that ſeven or nine Days are not 
ſufficient to aſcertain Death: And this 
would greatly confirm the Doctrine of 
Zacchias, and other Phyſicians, who affirm, 
that there 1s no infallible Sign of Death but 
a beginning Putrefaction. Beſides, the be- 
fore- mentioned Accident which happened to 
Aſclepiades, and which is of a far older Date 
than that related by Pliny, evinces that the 
' Greeks were ſufficiently convinc'd of the 
Incertainty of thoſe Signs which are com- 


monly thought the Characteriſtics of Death, 
even 
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even when they have ſubſiſted for a conſi- 
derable Number of Days ſucceſſively. 

But ſince the Signs of Death are fo un- 
certain, that the moſt ſagacious have often 
been deceiv*d by them, *tis hard to give a 
Reaſon why the wiſe and reaſonable Precau- 
tions of the Romans ſhould be ſo much ne- 
glected among Chriſtians : For if we look 
back into the Practice of the Primitive 
Church, we find but few Teſts us'd in or- 
der to aſcertain Death, ſince they only ſhut 
the Mouth and Eyes of the Deceas'd, em- 
brac'd him, waſh*d and perfum'd his Body, 
and then put Cloths on it. After this, the 
Officers of the Church came and carried 
the Body, which was expos'd for ſome 
Time at the Door, to the Place of Inter- 
ment. 

The Practice of waſhing the Body ſub- 
ſiſted longer than any of the reſt, ſince it 
was obſerv'd in the Time of Gregory of 
Tours, The Cuſtom of perfuming the 
Dead has been abrogated ever ſince, ſo that. 
we have now only faint Remans of It in 
{ome Popiſh Countries. 


1 5 By 
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By our unaccountable Inclination to re. 
cede from the Cuſtoms of the Heathens, 
whether reaſonable or not, we have alſo loft 
other Practices highly beneficial to Society, 
Baruffaldi greatly extols the Synodical Sta- 
tutes of Cardinal Laurentius Magalotti, Bi. 
ſhop of Ferrara, who thinks that “ Ridi- 
e culous Mournings and effeminate La- 
* mentations are unworthy of Chriſtians, 
& and better become Heathens, who have 
© no Hope, and whoſe Practice of bewail- 
& ing the Dead was ſo indecent, that they 
not only run up and down the Streets like 
e mad Perſons, but alſo hir'd Singers and 
« Mourners to honour thoſe who were 
“ dead, by feign'd and counterfited Tears.“ 
*Tis however certain from what has been 
ſaid concerning theſe Cuſtoms of the Hea- 
tens, that they were wiſe Inſtitutions, and 
ſufficiently conform to the Laws of God 
and Man, which forbid Murder, But Car- 
dinal Magalotti was no Antiquary, and 
which is ſtill more, he not only miſunder- 
ſtood, but alſo applied a Text of St. Paas 
who, in order to exhort the 7 2 

rom 
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from grieving like thoſe who had no Hope, 
tells them, That a Departure from this was 
a Paſſage into a far happier and more glo- 
rious Life: For, ſays he, in 1 Thefſ. Chap. 
4. ver. 13. 1 would not have you to be ig- 
norant, Brethren, concerning them which are 
aſleep, that ye ſorrow not as others which 
have no Hope. By which Words the A- 
poſtle Paul neither condemns that Grlef, 
which Tenderneſs and Humanity authoriſe, 


nor the Precautions which the Fear of loſ- 


ing thoſe whom we love may induce us to 
uſe, in order to aſcertain their Death; ſince 
he only diſſuades from that unreaſonable and 
exceſſive Sorrow which reſults from the 
Thoughts of being for ever ſeparated from 
thoſe who are dear to us. So that this Paſ- 
ſage only relates to a Grief ſimilar to that 
of the Sadducts, and ſome of the Hea- 
thens, who did not believe the Immortali- 
ty of the Soul: For as the Apoſtle Paul, 
abſtracting from his Inſpiration, was well ac- 
quainted with Human Learning, *tis by no 
means probable that he was ignorant of 
tis, that the greateſt Part of the Heathens 

expected 
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expected to rejoin their Friends in the EA. 
fian Fields, as we hope to ſee ours in 
Heaven. 

The Cuſtom of making Lamentations 
ſtil prevails' in Picardy, eſpecially in the 
Country, where, when the Body is about to 
be carried to the Grave, all the Women 
embrace it, make terrible Lamentations, and 
call the deceas'd Perſon by his Name. Nor 
does this Practice proceed from a Principle 
of Humanity and Tenderneſs, ſince they 
ſet about it, without ſhedding a Tear, and 
perform the like Office to all dead Perſons 
they have an Opportunity of ſeeing about 
to be carried to the Grave; and the 
only Reaſon they give for ſuch a Conduct, 
is, that it is cuſtomary. 

It is true, Interments are not made with 
ſuch Precipitation and Hurry thro' all the 
Chriſtian World, as they are in Paris, and 
the adjacent Towns, where *tis common to 

interr the Dead before they have been 
twenty-four Hours depriv'd of Life. 

Mr. Winflow informs me, that in Denmark 
they do not bury their Dead till the fourth, 


or 
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or the End of the third Day, on account 
of the Preparations requiſite for the Inter 
ment. But as their Funeral Ceremonies. are 
almoſt the ſame with thoſe us'd at Mar /eilles, 
] ſhall for a Deſcription of them, take the 
following Paſſage from the foremention'd 
Letter wrote: me by Mr. Boyer. £ 
« At Marſeilles, ſays he, we havepreſerv'd 

« the Cuſtom of waſhing dead Bodies, or 
e at leaſt their Face and Hands. As they 
« are generally interr'd with the Face 
« uncover'd, we dreſs them according to 
« their Rank and Dignity, or cloath them 
« with the peculiar Habits of the Frater- 
& nities of Penitents in which they were 
« enrolld ; and theſe Habits are of diffe- 
rent Colours, for the Sake of Diſtinc- 
tion. This Method is even us'd with 
„ thoſe who die of the Small-Pox, un- 
* lels they are very much disfigured. But 
** thoſe who are cut off by malignant Fe- 
vers, eſpecially in the Summer Time, are 
* interr'd with the Face eover'd, and with- 
out the uſual Ceremonies. In Mar/eilles 
* we do not interr ſo precipitately as at 
« Parts, 
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Paris, but leave the Corps in the Beg, 
and under the Cloths, till the whole Fu- 
neral Apparatus is prepar'd, which re- 
quires ſeveral Days; for we cloath the 
dead Perſons with new Habits, the young 
Women in white, the married in black, 
and the Men in Dreſſes ſuited to their 
reſpective Profeſſions. 

© Theſe Precautions and Ceremonies 
were not us'd in the Time of the laſt 
Plague ; for living Perſons were hurried 
to the Grave, and I myſelf have ſeen ſome 
of them return to their own Houſes, 

& In reading your Work, continues Mr, 
Boyer, I have obſerv'd ſome Affinity be- 
tween what is practis'd in Paris in the 
Winter, and what you obſerve with re- 
ſpect to the Cuſtoms of fome Nations 
lying near the Poles ; for as foon as any 
Perſon is dead, or appears to be ſo, the 
Windows are opened, and the Perſon is 
laid out as ſoon as poſſible. To obſerve 
the Expedition with which Servants and 
Officers ſet about theſe Things, we 


wound be ready to conclude that ve 
ha 
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« had a ſingular Satisfaction in them, and 
« look'd upon them as religious Duties 
« which could not be too ſoon perform'd. 
« So) that I cannot help thinking with 
« Mr, Winſlow and you, that at Paris 
« Interments are made with too great Pre- 
« cipitation.“ N | 
The Chriſtians, in Imitation of the 
Jews, have always interr'd their Dead, 
Minutius Felix, in his Apology for Chri- 
ſtianity, informs us, that the Heathens 
upbraided and reproach'd us on Account of 
this Method of Burying, as if we were afraid 
of the Fire : But the Anſwer made by that 
Author is, That without any Dread of 
« jrticular Methods of Burial, we adhere 
« to the beſt and moſt antient Cuſtom, 
which is that of interring.”? 
Thoſe who want a more particular Ac- 
count of the Funeral Ceremonies us'd in 
all Ages, may conſult Lanzoni's Treatiſe de 
Lutu Mortuali Veterum ; that of Jerom 
Baruffaldi de Preficis ; that of Muretus 
concerning the Funeral Ceremonies of all Na- 
lions; that of Martinus Gierus de Ebreorum 


Lulu 
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Lulu, Lugentiumque Ritibus; that of Que. 
edt, de Sepultura Veterum ; that of Kirc}- 
man, de Funeribus Romanorum ; that of Fa. 
ther Pompey, de Ritibus Funereis omniumy 
Gentium ; that of Panvinius, de Ritu Sepe- 
liendi ; Father Lamy's Commentary on the 
Goſpels ; together with Calmet's Hiſtory of 
the Bible, and Diſſertation upon Church Hif- 
tory. 

If our Senſes are ſo imperfect, that the 
Signs of Life may eſcape them; if the lan- 
guid State of the ſenſitive Powers, or of the 
Origin of the Nerves, is ſuch, that the moſt 
painful chirurgical Operations are ſometimes 
inſufficient to put the Spirits in Motion ; 
if the Duration of a perfect Inſenſibility for 
a conſiderable Number of Days, are pre- 
carious and uncertain Marks of Death; 
and if Situations, apparently the moſt in- 
conſiſtent with Life, in which Perſons have 
remained for a conſiderable Time, amount 
only to ſtrong Preſumptions that Life is 
deſtroy d, we ought, with Mr. Winſow, 
and a great many other celebrated Authors, 
to conclude, that a beginning Putrefaction 


1 
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is the only certain Sign of Death. Frederic 
Hoffman, in Patholog. Part I. Cap. 1. tells 
us, That it is ſometimes very difficult to 
« diſtinguiſh ſuch as are really dead from 
« thoſe who are ſeiz'd with a violent Syn- 
« cope, becauſe the alternate Motion of 
« the Air which enters the Thorax, and is 
« diſcharged from it; as alſo the Motion 
of the Heart and Arteries are fo inſen- 
« ſible, that they eſcape the moſt minute 
and careful Attention: There are howe- 
« yer various Signs of Death But the 
« moſt certain and infallible of theſe is, 
« a beginning Putrefaction.“' Which, as 
he afterwards obſerves, depends leſs on 
the Ceſſation of the various Motions of 
« the Animal Machine, than on the long 
« State of Reſt in the Fluids, and the 
Action of a warm and humid Atmo- 
* ſphere upon a Body already full of 
« Moiſture ; ** and whoſe Fluids, as 
appears from their Analyſis, are com- 
pos d of heterogeneous Principles, which 
conſequently make a continual Effort to 
recede and ſeparate from each other: 

Far 
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For in order to preſerve their Union, a Mo. 
tion which continually preſſes them againſt 
each other is abſolutely neceſſary. Beſides, 
their moſt looſe and diſengag'd Parts are 
continually making their Eſcape, and no- 
thing is more ſuſceptible of Corruption than 
the animal Fiuids, when deſtitute of that 
compreſſory Motion which produces their 
Union and Connection. 

To theſe Reflexion I ſhall only add, that 
the Certainty of Death arifing from Putre- 
faction is in ſome meaſure canoniz'd by the 
Reſurrection of Lazarus. Feſus, when 
going with his Apoſtles to Bethany, tells 
them that Lazarus was dead, and that he 
was glad of this Opportunity of confirming 
their Belief in him as the Meſſias. For 
this Purpoſe he orders himſelf to be con- 
ducted to the Tomb where Lazarus had 
now been four Days. Martha, the Siſter of 
the Deceas'd, with a ſeeming Deſign to di- 
vert our Saviour from his Purpoſe, tells him 
that the Body was already corrupted ſo as 
to diffuſe an ungrateful Smell; Lord, by ibis 


Time he ſtinketb. Now we cannot ſuppoſe 
| that 
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that this Circumſtance is related without 
ſome important Deſign : Jeſus Chriſt was 
ſire of the Death of Lazarus; his Siſter 
did not doubt of it ; the Spectators were 
perſuaded of it, and the Corruption of the 
Body render'd the Fact unqueſtionable. 
Our Saviour, therefore, in order to work a 
Miracle to which no Objections could be 
made, reſtores Life to a putrified and cor- 
rupted Carcaſs; by which Means Incredu- 
lity is render'd inexcuſable, and his Di- 
vine Miſſion atteſted by the moſt irrefra- 
gable Proof. The Force of this Miracle, 
though ſufficient to gain the Aſſent of the 
moſt Incredulous, yet influenc'd the Jew:/h 
Doctors to take all the Meaſures they could 
to get rid of the Perſon who was able to 
work ſuch Prodigies. | 

Having thus "Haves that Putrefaction is 


the only infallible Sign of Death, I ſhall 
ſubjoin ſome Reflections of the laſt Impor- 


tance relating to the ſame Subject. 

Firſt, then, we ought to be very diffident 
with reſpect to Deaths which have not been 
preceded by theſe Signs which are generally 


the 
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the Fore-runners of Death. Accidents of 
this Nature principally happen in all con- 
vulſive Diſorders ; ſuch as Syncopes, and 
the Suffocations of hyſteric and hypocon- 
driac Patients, of thoſe who are ſeiz'd with 
violent Paſſions, or tormented with racking 
Pains, and in all the Diſorders in which the 
nervous Syſtem is affected. The fame 
holds true with reſpect to all ſudden Dif. 
eaſes, whether they proceed from an inter- 
nal Cauſe, or an Apoplexy, or Catalepſy; 
. or whether they are produc'd by external 
Accidents, ſuch as Wounds, Falls, Contu- 
fions, or Suffocations occaſioned either by a 
Compreflion of the Arteria Trachea, by Wa- 
ter, by continuing in a Place where there is 
not a due Quantity of Air, or whoſe Air 13 
impregnated with noxious Vapours, or per- 
nicious Exhalations, ſuch as thoſe of Char- 
coal, Narcotics, Arſenical Subſtances, Vi- 
triolic Acids, and Fermenting Wine; for 
theſe Diſorders, at leaſt ſome of them, act- 
ing principally on the Nerves, may be juitly 
claſs'd among thoſe of the convulſive or 


nervous Kind. 
Secondly, | 
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Secondly, When Death is dubious, or as 
yet not ſufficiently evinc'd by a beginning 
putrefaction, its infallible Sign; we ought 
ſo to treat the Body as not to hinder it from 
returning to Lite, which would be the Con- 
ſequence of laying it out in the uſual Man- 
ner: Much leſs ought we, by a precipitate 
Interment, or ſhutting it up in a Coffin, to 
deprive it of any of the Means ſubſervient 
to the Preſervation of Life in general; ſuch 
as 2 free Air, for Inſtance, ſince tis demon- 
ſtrable that two hundred and fifty-two Pa- 
ris Pints of Air are hardly ſufficient to keep 
4 Man alive for an Hour, ſo quickly do the 
Vapours of Reſpiration corrupt the Air 
which ſurrounds us. It muſt be own'd, 
that, as in the Caſes we now conſider, the 
Reſpiration is very languid, fo the Danger 
ariſing from the Corruption of the Air muſt 
be proportionably leſs. But as a Balance 
| to this, it is to be obſerved, that there is 
but a very ſmall Quantity of Air contain'd 
in a Coffin already nearly filled by the Body; 
and 'tis, no doubt for this Reaſon, that ſome 
Joyners make Holes in the Tops of the 


Coffins, 
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Coffins, a Precaution which ought to be 
always and univerſally taken. 

Thirdly, We ought to be in a particular 
Manner diffident with reſpect to thoſe 
Deaths which ſucceed ſuch Diſeaſes as are 
not in their own Natures mortal, and which 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from leſs dangerous 
Diſorders, 

As we have already recommended a Dif- 
fidence with reſpect to all the Deaths which 
are not preceded by thoſe Signs which are 
generally the Fore-runners of Death, tis but 
reaſonable we ſhould ſpecify theſe Signs, 
in order to prevent Miſtakes. 

Every one, therefore, who has attentively 
_ obſerved Patients labouring under Diſorders 
which terminated in Death, has perceiv'd, that 
Medicines ſeemingly the moſt proper, have 
either prov'd prejudicial, produc'd no Ef- 
fect at all, or only afforded a very tranſito- 
ry Relief; and each of theſe Caſes is an 
inauſpicious and unlucky Sign. 

According to Celſus, in Lib. 2. Cap. 6. 
the Signs of a quick approaching Death, or 


at leaſt of a very dangerous Diſeaſe, are 
theſe 
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theſe following. The Noſe is pinch'd, the 
Temples ſunk, the Eyes hollow, the Ears 
cold, the Skin of the Forehead hard and 
tenſe, and the Colour of the Face black, 
or extremely pale. Celſus, however, ob- 
ſerves, that theſe Signs are not abſolute 
Prognoſtics of Death, except when they 
do not proceed from previous Watchings, 
from Fluxes, or from Hunger; in which 
| Caſes they only laſt for a Day. But if 
they are prolong'd beyond the Time, the 
Prognoſtic is the ſame. If they continue 
for three Days in a Diſorder of long ſtand- 
ing, Death is not: far off; eſpecially if at 
the ſame Time the Patient can't endure the 
Light; if he ſheds Tears; if the Whites 
of his Eyes become red, and the Veins 
diſpers'd through them pale; if the Liquor 
in the Eye adheres to its Angles; if one of 
the Eyes becomes ſmaller than the other; 
or if both of them become either hollow, 
or ſo inflated that the Eye-lids cannot 
touch each other during Sleep, but allow 
a {mall Portion of the White to be ſeen ; 
if the Eye-lids, Lips, and Noſe are pale; 

if 


I 
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H the Eyes, the Noſtril,, the Eye-lids, 
the Lips, the Eye-brows, or any of theſe 
Parts, are chang'd from their natural State; 
if the Weakneſs of the Patient is ſo great, 
that he neither hears nor ſees; tho? at the 
fame Time too exquiſite a Senſe or Hears 
ing, is alſo a very bad Sign: 

Death is alſo prognoſticated when the 
Patient hes on his Back, contracts his Knees, 
falls down to the Foot of the Bed, unco- 
vers his Arms and Legs, and toſſes them 
from one Part to another, has his Extremi- 
ties cold, is continually aſleep, and being 
ſeiz d with a Delirium, contrary to his Cuſ- 
tom when in Health, has a Shattering of his 
Teeth; when an Ulcer form'd before or 
during the Diſorder, is dried up, or be- 
comes livid; when the Nails and Fingers 
become pale ; when the Breath is cold; 
when, in Fevers, any acute Diſorders, Mad- 
neſs, Pains of the Lungs or Head, the Pa- 
tient picks the Bed-cloaths, and pulls any 
Eminences off the Wall; when Pains which 
have attack*d the inferior Extremities, and 
paſs'd from thence to the Viſcera, _ 


2 
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of a ſudden; when the Pain of inflam'd 
Parts ceaſes all of a ſudden z; when without 
any Tumor a teveriſh Patient is ſuddenly 
ſuffocated, or cannot ſwallow his Saliva, or 
has his Neck ſo turn'd that he can ſwal- 
low nothing; when the Fever is continual, 
and the Patient extremely weak ; when in 
2 Fever the Skin becomes cold, and the in- 
ternal Parts are rendered ſo hot as to pro- 
| duce Thirſt ; when in a Fever a Difficulty 
of Breathing or a Delirium comes on 
when Sleep augments the Pain, and when 
in the Beginning of the Diſorder the Patient 
vomits or purges black Bile; when the like 
Evacuations happen after the Body is ex- 
hauſted by a long continued Diſeaſe ; when 
cold Sweats happen in acute Diſeaſes, or 
when in any Diſorder the Patient vomits 
Blood, or a mix'd Subſtance of various 
Colours, and when the Urine is for a long 
Time aqueous, or becomes ſo all of a 
ſudden, 

The greater Number of theſe Signs con- 
curs, the more ſurely Death will be prog- 
noſticated, But we are with Celſus to ob- 


K „ ſerve, 
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ſerve, that theſe Signs are not abſolutely in- 
fallible, and that they are more fallacious in 
acute than in chronical Diſeaſes. 

Theſe Signs are generally the Fore-runners 
of Death, becauſe they proceed from an in- 
ternal Inflammation, or Gangrene, or a con- 
vulſtve Motion of the nervous and mem. 
branous Parts, which is ſoon ſucceeded by 
a Stoppage of the Circulation, and conſe- 
quently a Ceſſation of Life. 

I intended to enlarge no farther on this 
Subject, my only Deſign being to apprize 
the Reader of the Danger to which he is 
continually expos'd of being interr*d alive; 
a Danger not to be overlook'd, ſince no- 
thing is leſs certain than Life, or more un- 
certain than the Signs of Death, at leaſt 
ſuch Symptoms as are commonly taken for 
Signs of Death. But that the Work may 
be the more perfect, I ſhall add ſome im- 
portant Reflections on the Accident which 
befel Yeſalins, and an Account of the Mea- 
ſures moſt proper to be taken for the Re- 
lief of drown'd Perſons; and this Ac- 
count, which was firſt publiſhed in 1222 

x $ 
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has gained ſuch a Reputation in the World, 
that it has been abridg'd by Mr. Reaumur, 
inſerted in the Memoirs de Þ Acad. Royale, 
and by Mr. Argenſon, firſt Miniſter of State 
to the King of France, diſtributed through 
all the Parts to which his Influence ex- 
tended. 

Mr. Winſlow evidently proves, that the 
moſt cruel chirurgical Operations are ſome- 
times inſufficient to aſcertain Death; and 
that Putrefaction is the only certain and in- 
fallible Sign of it. 

From theſe Principles I conclude, 

1/t, That it is to no Purpoſe to uſe the 
moſt cruel chirurgical Operations: And 

2d. That it is neceſſary to abſtain from 
ſuch as may prove mortal to the Patient. 
Mr. F/inflow is indeed ſo far from recom- 
mending Operations of this laſt-mentioned 
Kind, that he calls the plunging a long 

Needle under the Nail of an Apoplectic 
Patient's Toe, raſh. 

But if Mr, Winſlow thinks it raſh to 
make a ſimple Puncture in a nervous Part, 


we ought not ſurely to entertain a favourable 
K 2 


Notion 
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Notion of the large and enormous Inciſion 
made in Diſſections. 

Thoſe, indeed, who are diſſected, run 
no Riſque of being interr'd alive. The 
Operation is an infallible Means to ſecure 
them from ſo terrible a Fate. This is 
one Advantage which Perſons diſſected 
have over thoſe who are, without any far- 
ther Ceremony, ſhut up in their Coffins. 

As thoſe who reflect upon the Accident 
which happened to JVeſalius, that before re- 
lated by Terilli, and another which lately 
happened in France, are ſenſible that theſe 
Anatomiſts did not perceive their Subjects 
were alive, till they had rendered it impoſ- 
ſible for them to eſcape Death; they muſt 
no doubt conclude that Diſſections may 
ſometimes prove mortal, 

Though it is not ſaid that the Woman IF 
mentioned by Terilli died of the Operation, 
yet this no doubt happened, becauſe ſhe dil. | 
covered the Signs of Life at the ſecond 
Stroke of the Knife, But *tis very certain 
that ſhe underwent an Operation, which 


was not only ee in its own Nature, 
but 
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but alſo which laid a Foundation for long 
continued ſubſequent Dreſſings, during 
# which the Patient is continually expos'd to 
fatal Accidents, In order to be convinc'd 
of this, no more is requiſite than to conſult 
ſuch Authors as have wrote concerning the 
Gaſtroraphy, or Suture of the Abdomen. 

The two unfortunate Perſons who are 
the Subjects of the other two Hiſtories, 
were not ſo happy, ſince they did not diſ- 
cover the Signs of Life till the Operation 
had rendered their Death infallible, Theſe 
two Inſtances ſufficiently convince us of 
the Uncertainty of the Signs of Death, of 
the Inſufficiency of Chirurgical Teſts, and 
their Danger when mortal in their own 
Natures, and of the Poſſibility of ſuch an 
Abolition of all the Senſes as would not 
be credible, was it not confirm'd by well 
atteſted Inſtances. 

Hence it follows, that Perſons in ſome 
Situations may ſuffer crucial Inciſions thro? 
the whole Extent of the Abdomen, without 
diſcovering any Signs of the remaining 
Principle of Life they have in them. Hence 
K 3 it 
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it alſo follows, that ſome Perſons may, 
without the leaſt Signs of Senſibility, ſuffer 
an Inciſion not only of the Abdomen, but 
alſo of the Teguments and Muſcles which 
cover the Breaſt ; of the Cartilages of the 
Ribs; of the intercoſtal Muſcles ; of the 
Pleura, that highly ſenſible Membrane 
which lines the Thorax, and even the 
Fracture of the Ribs, in order to diſcover 
the Heart. 

The Hiſtorians, indeed, who relate the 
Accident which happened to Veſalius, do 
not inform us that he began his Operation 
on the Abdomen ; but I have juſt Reaſon 
to believe that he did ſo; firſt, becauſe 
he was paſſionately fond of Anatomy, 
and conſequently cannot be ſuppos'd to 
have neglected any Opportunity of exa- 
mining the State and Condition of the Ab- 
dominal Viſcera: Secondly, becauſe it was 
in his Time become cuſtomary to begin Diſ- 
ſcctions on the Abdomen, unleſs the Ope- 
rator was abſolutely certain that nothing 
preternatural was to be found there: And, 
thirdly, becauſe the Cauſes of the Diſorder 


being 
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being unknown to that celebrated Phy- 
ſician, he cannot be preſum'd to have 
neglected the Examination of any Cavity 
of the Body in order to diſcover them. 
On which Suppoſition he muſt, no doubt, 
have begun by the Abdomen, 

But granting that Veſalius began by open- 
ing the Breaſt, tis {till certain that he could 
not diſcover the Heart without taking the 
Steps already mentioned ; and the Hiſtory 
informs us, that he was not appriz'd of the 
Patient's being alive, *till the Palpitation 
of the Heart evinc'd that important Cir- 
cumſtance. 

It would be frivolous to object, that in 
the Hiſtory of Veſalius Embalming is not 
meant ; for it is not the Intention of the 
Operator which conſtitutes the Temerity, 
but the Nature of the Operation, and the 
Circumſtances in which it is perform'd. 
Beſides, tis eaſy to ſhew that Embalming is 
ſtill more inevitably mortal than the Ope- 
ration perform'd by Veſalius. 

For that Anatomiſt only made a ſimple 
Inciſion in the Abdomen, in order to ex- 
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amine its Viſcera; whereas in Embalming, 
tae Inteſtines are taken out, and the Arte- 
ries and Nerves cut in the Meſentery adhere 
to the Border of the Inteſtines; a Circum- 
ſtance which renders Death inevitable. 

It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that the Pain 
excited by the Wound inflicted in theſe 
Membranes and Nerves may diſcover the 
Signs of Life, 

The Anſwer is eaſy : Perhaps ſuch a 
Thing may happen, but it muſt neceſſa- 
rily happen too late ; for Embalmings are 
r.ot {et about with the ſame Precautions 
us'd in anatomical Diſſections or chirur- 
g:cal Operations. The ſooner the Work 
is over the better. No Part is ſpar'd; the 
Knife and Biſtery are us'd without Caution 
or Reſerve. But what is ſtill more terrible 
is, that it is poſſible to make an Inciſion 
in the Meſentery, without rouſing the Signs 
of Life; for 'tis certain that the Meſentery 
is much leſs ſenſible than the Pleura; and 
yet the Inciſion of the Pleura and F racture 
of the Ribs, ſucceeded by a Dilaceration 


of that Membrane, much more painful than 
a 
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a Gmple Inciſion, did not produce the 
Signs of Life in the Patient, who died 
under the Hands of Veſalius. 

The third Accident I mention'd, alſo 
happen'd in Embalming. 

Tis therefore certain, that Embalming 
may prove inſufficient to produce the Signs 
of Life in due Time to preſerve the Pa- 
tient; that a Surgeon cannot proceed to 
that Operation without Danger of murder- 
ing the Patient, till he 1s abſolutely certain 
of the Death; and that no one ought to 
attempt the Operation till the Signs of Pu- 
trefaction are evident, and conſequently an 
Error is rendred impoſſible. 


Some Surgeons before they begin this a 


Operation make Inciſions in the Soles of 
the Feet; and their Intention is certainly 
laudable, ſince by this Means they think to 
aſcertain the Death of the Subject. But if, 
as Mr. Winſlow judiciouſly obſerves, it is 
Raſhneſs to plunge a long Needle under 


the Nail of the Toe, it certainly muſt be 


the Height of Madneſs to make dcep and 
long Inciſions in theſe highly nervous and 
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ſenſible Parts, eſpecially fince ſuch a Proce- 
dure may after all prove inſufficient to pro- 
duce the Signs of Life ; for to what Miſ- 
fortune does not ſuch an Inciſion expoſe a 
Subject, as yet alive, and conſequently ca- 
pable of being cur'd. The moſt ſuperficial 
Knowledge of Anatomy and Surgery 1s ſuf- 
ficient to evince this, ſo that we may juſtly 
conclude, that Embalming cannot be ſafely 
undertaken, till Putrefaction has fully aſ- 
certain'd Death, 
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MEASURES 


To be taken for the RRLIEF of 
thoſe, who. are thought to be 
drown'd. 


HAT in populous Towns, and 

even in leſs conſiderable Places, 

ſituated on the Banks of Rivers, 
ſome Perſons have almoſt every Year the 
Misfortune to be drown'd, is a Truth not 
to be call'd in Queſtion ; but it is not 
equally known and believ'd, that many 
Perſons taken out of the Water without: 
any Appearance of Life, would be reſcu'd 
trom approaching Death, if, for a ſufficient 


Time, the proper Means of Relief were 
afforded, 
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After ſome ſhort Attempts, we continue 
to eſteem as dead, thoſe in whom all Ap- 
pearance -of Life ſeems to be extinguiſh'd, 
eſpecially if they have remain'd for a con- 
ſiderable Time, a few Hours for Inſtance, 
in the Water; in which Caſe no Meaſures 
are taken for their Recovery. Hiſtories, 
however, related by Authors worthy of 
Credit, ſufficiently evince, that the Lives of 
Men who for ſeveral Hours have been not 
only in, but under Water, have been pre- 
ſerv'd, and that ſometimes two Hours have 
elaps'd, before there appear'd any Sign that 
they were not really dead. The ſteep and 
dangerous Banks of ſome deep Lakes at 
Sruitzerland frequently occaſion diſmal Ac- 
cidents of this Nature. The good Succeſs 
of the Meaſures us'd for reſtoring ſuch Per- 
fons, ſometimes ſooner and ſometimes later, 
have been publiſh'd in the Swiſs Mercury, 
and theſe Meaſures we ſhall here enumerate z 
fince it is to be wiſh'd that they were uni- 
verſally known, that they could be put in 
Practice on all Occaſions that require them, 


and that in Putting them in Practice, the 
World 
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World might diſcover Meaſures ſtill more 


efficacious and infallible. 


Formerly it was thought the beſt and 
moſt expedient Thing that could be done, 
for the Recovery of the drown*d Perſon, 
to hang him up by the Heels; but ſince, 
from the Diſſections made by ſkilful Ana- 
tomiſts, *tis certain, that drown'd Perſons 
have generally leſs Water in their Stomachs, 
than if they had voluntarily drank a confi- 
derable Quantity, it does not ſeem expe- 
dient to put the drown'd Perſon in a Poſt - 
tion, which would prove uneaſy as ſoon as 
the Humours of the Body ſnould reſume 
their ordinary Motion. It may however 
happen, that the Perſon may have ſwallow- 
ed too much Water; then, in order to 
know whether he has or not, and to make 
him vomit it up if he has, tis proper ta 
put him into a Tun, open at both Ends, 
and which for ſome Time 1s to be rolPd 
backwards and forwards in different Direc- 
tions, He may alſo be excited to vomit 
the Water by frequent introducing into the 
(Eſophagus the bearded End of a Feather. 


After 
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After taking off the Cloaths of the 
drown'd Perſon, inſtead of letting him lic 
ſtretch'd and naked on the Shore, which is 
too often the Practice, we ought with the 
utmoſt Expedition to ſhelter him from the 
Impreſſions of the cold Air, and begin to 
warm him by wrapping him up with Cloaths 
and Coverings. | 

In order to warm him the more effectu- 
ally, he is afterwards to be put into a Bed, 
the Clothes of which are pretty warm, ap- 
plying alſo frequently to his Body hot Nap- 
kins and Cloths, 

There are Inſtances of drown'd Perſons, 
on whom the Influences of a hot and 
ſcorching Sun, to which they have been 
expos'd, have. produc'd the ſame happy 
Effects, which the warm Clothes have upon 
others. Some have been warm'd in hot 
Baths, but theſe are not on all Occaſions 
to be had. | 

The great Intention to be purſued is, to 
put the folid Parts of the Machine in Ac- 
tion, that thus they may reſtore the Mo- 


tion of the Fluids, In order to anſwer 
| this 
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this Intention, the drown'd Perſon is not 
to be left in Bed in a State of Reſt, but 
agitated in an hundred different Manners, 
turn'd from one Poſition to another, lifted 
up and let fall, and ſhak'd in various Di- 
rections in the Arms of Perſons of Strength 
ſufficient for that Purpoſe, | 

Spirituous Liquors ought alſo to be pour- 
ed into his Mouth ; and where theſe cannot 
be had, it is cuſtomary to pour warm Urine 
into it, which has been obſerv'd to produce 
happy Effects. Some preſcribe a Decoction 
of Pepper and Vinegar to be us'd as a 
Gargariſm. | 

We muſt alſo attempt to irritate the in- 
ternal Fibres of the Noſe, either by volatile 
Spirits, and the Liquors uſed in Apoplectic 
Caſes, or by tickling the Nerves diſtributed 
to the Noſtrils by the bearded Part of a 
Feather, or by blowing into the Noſtrils, 
thro' a Quill, Snuff, or ſome more power- 
tul Sternutatory. 

One of the Meaſures taken with ſuch 
drown'd Perſons as have been reſtor'd to 
Life, has been by Means of a Quill, or 

{mall 
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ſmall Pipe, to blow warm Air into their 
Mouths, that thus it might be convey'd 
into their Inteſtines; into which it has alſo 
been ſucceſsfully introduc'd by Means of a 
Pair of Bellows. For this Purpoſe we may 
alſo uſe a Syringe, which might perhaps be 
ſtill employ*'d to better Purpoſe, in injecting 
warm Clyfters capable of irritating the In- 
teſtines, and producing more conſiderable 
Effects than the Air generally convey'd to 


them. 


But perhaps the moſt efficacious Method 
that can be taken with a drown'd Perſon, 
is by Means of a proper Pipe to blow the 
Smoke of Tobacco into his Inteſtines : 
There have been ſeveral Inſtances, at once 
of the ſpeedy and happy Effects of this 
Smoke on drown'd Perſons *. 

None 


*The celebrated Dr. Mead in his Mechanical 
Account of Poiſons, after mentioning that many 
who have been drowned, and dead to all Ap- 
pearance, have been ſurpriſingly recovered to 
Life, ſays, This ſhould certainly incourage 

the 
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None of all theſe Meaſures ſpecified ought 
to be neglected, ſince they may poſſibly 
concur to produce an happy and falutary 
Effect; but they will prove moſt ſucceſsful, 
when taken under the Management and In- 
ſpection of a judicious Phyſician. If a Sur- 
geon can be had, Veneſection is by no 
Means to be neglected, and perhaps it is 
moſt commodiouſly inſtituted in the Jugu- 
lar Vein; for in drown'd Perſons, as well 

as 


& the Uſe of all Means upon ſuch Accidents, 
© eſpecially ſince the Trial is not difficult, 
«© The firſt Step ſhould be, to blow up the 
« Smoke of Tobacco into the Inteſtines ; then 
to warm the Body by ſhaking and rolling a- 
„ bout, and rubbing it with warm Cloaths in 
„Bed: In a Word, to put the Blood into 
“ Motion by all manner of Ways; and not to 
ebe diſcourag'd, though no Signs of Life ſhould 
ebe diſcovered after an Hour or two ſpent in 
this good Work: towards the latter End of 
*© which volatile Spirits and Salts may have a 
good Effect. Neither ſhould Bleeding be 
© omitted, when the Blood is become warm 
enough to drop out of the Veins,” 


* 
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as in thoſe that are hang'd, or feiz*d with 
an Apoplectic Fit, the Veins of the Neck 
are too much diſtended and choak'd with 
Blood: Now if theſe Veins can happily be 
in ſome Meaſure emptied, they will be in 
a more proper Condition to act upon the 
Fluid they contain, and which, in order to 
reſtore the Patient, they ought to put in 
Motion. 

When theſe Meaſures prove anfocceſsful, 
the Surgeon's laſt Recourſe is to Broncho- 
tomy, or opening the Arteria Trachza ; 
for perhaps the Air entring freely into the 
Lungs, thro' the Aperture made in the 
Canal, thro' which they receiv'd it in their 
natural State, and the warm Air which may 
be blown thro* this Aperture, will reſtore 
the Playing of the Lungs and all the Mo- 
tions of the Breaſt. 

But we muſt carefully adviſe all thoſe, 
who ſhall employ themſelves in the humane 
and benefcent Office of reſtoring drown'd 
Perſons, not to be diſcourag'd, if the firſt 
Appearances do not anſwer their Expecta- 


tions ; for *tis certain from Experience, that 
ſome 
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ſome drown'd Perſons have not begun to 
diſcover any Signs of Life, till they have 
been toſſed about and tormented for more 
than two Hours. Beſides, the Man who 
has ſucceeded in reſtoring to Life a Perſon, 
whoſe Death without his Aſſiſtance was cer- 
tain,” is ſufficiently rewarded for his Pains 
by the Succeſs ; and if his Pains and Dili- 
gence ſhould fail of their deſired Effects, 
he will ſtill receive an exalted Pleaſure from 
a Reflection on his having acted with the 
moſt noble and generous Views. 


That the Plan of Mr. Winſlew and Dr. 
Bruhier may want no Circumſtance to ren- 
der it perfect, we ſhall in the laſt Place ob- 
ſerve, that Bronchotomy, tho* commonly 
look'd upon as a formidable Operation, is 
yet of the laſt Importance for the Preſerva- 
tion of Life; ſince 'tis no leſs beneficial and 
effectual in Suffocations ariſing from Quin- 
ſeys and Inflammations of the Throat, than 
in thoſe produc'd by Submerſion, or what 
we commonly call Drowning. 


Thus 
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Thus the celebrated Heifter tells us, that 

if Perſons drown'd are already, tho* but 
Juſt dead, their Aſpera Arteria is to be 
open'd with all Expedition, either with an 
Inciſion- Knife, or any other Inſtrument the 
Surgeon ſhall judge proper; then *tis expe- 
dient to blow ſtrongly into the Orifice made 
either with the Mouth, or by Means of a 
Pipe, if any ſuch thing is at hand, becauſe 
in this Cafe above all others Delays are 
dangerous : For that juſtly celcbrated Phy- 
ſician Dethardinguts, ſome time Profeſſor of 
Phyſic at Raſtoch, now at Copenhagen, in a 
Diſſertation on this very Subject, publiſh'd 
not long ago, informs us, that by this Me- 
thod, if ſpeedily put in Execution, Life 
returns to the ſuffocated Patient together 
with the injected Air, and that he is in a 
Manner miraculouſly rais'd from the Dead. 
For this Reaſon, I think the Operation is 
not in Caſes of this Nature to be neglect- 
ed, but performed whenever the Opportu- 
nity offers, with all the Haſte and Expedi- 


tion imaginable, 


T 
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- I'm ſufficiently appris'd, that a great 
many Phyſicians forbid an Inciſion in the 
Aſpera Arteria, and conſequently condemn 
this Operation, becauſe they think it pro- 
ductive of Death, and are therefore promp- 
ted by a fooliſh Zeal to brand their Fellow- 
Phyſicians, who attempt an Operation fo 
dangerous in their Eyes, with the odious 
Appellations of barbarous and inhuman. 
But the Gentlemen who are of this narrow 
and confin'd Way of thinking, are groſly 
miſtaken ; ſince in this Operation the ſmall 
Inciſions made in the Aſpera Arteria are fo 
far from killing the Patient, that they do 
not even produce that Effect, when made 
conſiderably large : For this Reaſon, we 
think ourſelves juſtly authoriz'd with Caſſe- 
rius ¶ in Tra#, de Vocis Audituſque Organis] to 
pronounce thoſe Surgeons unſkilful, cow- 
ardly, and even cruel, who in Caſes of this 
Nature fooliſhly neglecting the Operation, 
which is often ſafe in itſelf, and attended 
with the moſt ſpeedy and ſalutary Effects, 
ſuffer the Patients to die for want of this 
proper and ſeaſonable Aſſiſtance. 


That 
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That the Surgeon may not therefore be 
at a Loſs to perform his Duty, and afford 
Relief, and even freſh Life to thoſe who 
are drown'd, he may even perform this 
Operation in ſuch of the following Methods 
as he ſhall judge moſt expedient, obſerving 
that the Part of the Trachza moſt proper 
for the Aperture, is that ſituated between 
its ſecond and third cartilaginous Annuli or 
Ringlets, tho* the Inciſion may be made a 
little lower without any Danger. 


1. Firſt then, the Patient is to be placed 
in a reclining Poſture, either in a Bed, or 
in ſome convenient Chair, and his Head is 
to be held firm by an Aſſiſtant ſtanding be- 
hind his Back; then a longitudinal Inciſion 
thro* the Skin, Fat, and Muſcles is to be 
made from about two Fingers Breadth be- 
low the Cartilago Thyroides, or Scutiformis, 
or the Pomum Adami in the Middle of the 
Trachæa down to the ſuperior Part of the 
Sternum; ſo that the Length of the Inci- 
ſion may be equal to two or three, or even 


in tall Patients to four Fingers Breadth. 
Then 
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Then an Aſſiſtant is carefully to draw the 
Lips of this Orifice from each other, either 
with proper Hooks or his Fingers ; and ha- 
ving abſorb'd and wip'd away the Blood, 
either by a Sponge or a Linen Cloth, ſo 
that the Aſpera Arteria may be ſeen, three 
or four of the Ringlets of this Spiral are to 
be cut in ſuch a Manner, as that the Inciſions 
made in the whole may form one continued 
Line. This Method is but little us'd by 
modern Surgeons, and ſeems more proper 
to afford Relief, when a Bean, a Pea, a 
Cherry-Stone, or any other foreign Sub- 
ſtance, falls into the Aſpera Arteria, than to 
reſtore Life, when the Patient is ſuffocated, 
for want of Air, or by Means of Submer- 
ſion or Drowning, in which Caſes the fol- 

lowing Methods are more expedient. | 


2. The Patient 1s to be placed in a Bed - 
or Chair with his Head reclin'd at the Sur- 


geon's Diſcretion, and held firm by an Af- 

ſiſtant, as we have already ſaid; then let 
the Surgeon make an Inciſion in that mid- 
dle Part of the Throat, and in that Man- 


ner 
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ner we have above directed, till he reaches 
the Trachea itſelf z or if tis thought pro- 
per, the Skin alſo on both ſides may be laid 
hold of by the Surgeon and his Aſſiſtant 
then it may be rais'd and cut longitudinal- 
ly; after which, the Fat and Muſcles lying 
above the Trachea may be cut : Some 
would have theſe Muſcles previouſly diſen- 
gag d and warily ſeparated from the Tra- 
chea; but there is no Occaſion for all this 
Labour, ſince they may be cut ſafely and 
without any Danger. Then the Surgeon 
cleanſes the Wound with a Sponge wrung 
out of warm Wine or Spirit of Wine, for 
the more effectual ſtopping of the Blood, 
and orders his Aſſiſtant to ſeparate and re- 
tract its Lips, either by Means of proper 
Hooks or his Fingers: Then he paſſes his 
Knife between two of the Ringlets of the 
Trachea, or he may even paſs it in ſuch a 
Manner, as to divide one of them, ſince 
by that Means any Silver or Leaden Pipe, 


whether round or flat, may the more con- 


veniently be inſerted into the Wound, for 
making the Inflation, But before the Sur- 
MN geon 
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geon withdraws his Knife à proper Probe 
is to be introduced by its ſide, that the 


Pipe _ be afterwards the more eaſily i in- 
ſerted. 


3. Hinder and more expeditious Me- 
thod of opening the Trachea is this: A two- 
edg'd Knife is applied to the abovemen- 
tion'd Part of the Throat, and cautiouſly 
paſs'd thro' the Skin, Fat, and Muſcles, 
into the Cavity of the Trachea itſelf, and 


a Pipe for making the Inflation forthwith 
inſerted into the Wound in the Manner al- 


ready directed. This Method is not only 
more expeditious, but alſo leaves a leſs con- 
liderable Cicatrix than the former, 


4. The fourth and laſt Method of per- 
forming this Operation is by Means of a 
Trocar, which is to be fo applied to the 
Middle of the Trachea, as that it may at 

one Thruſt be paſs'd thro? the Skin, Fat, 
and Muſcles, into its very Cavity ; and ha- 
ving drawn out the perforating Part, let the 
Pipe remain in order-to make the Inflation. 


L 5 This 
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This Method was invented by! Fredericus 
Dieter, ſometime Profeſſor of Phyſick at 
Leyden, who has deſcrib'd it in his Exercit. 
Prat. This Method of performing the 
Operation ſeems in one Reſpect to have one 
it is ſoon over; and the Pipe at the fame 
Time introduced into the Wound with far 
greater Eaſe, and with much leſs Pain to 
the Patient, if he has ſtill any Life in him. 
But even when the Operation is perform' d 
in this Manner, great Caution and Circum- 
ſpection are neceſſaty. 


After the Operation is perform'd in any 
of theſe Manners, the Wound is to be 
heal'd by keeping its Lips in Contact by 
Means of adheſivePlaiſters, and the Applica- 
tion of proper Compreſs and Bandage. *Tiy 
afterwards to be carefully conglutinated by the 
vulnerary Balſams proper in other Wounds 
of the Aſpera Arteria. Some, in order to 
induce a more ſpeedy and ſeemly Cicatrix, 
recommend the Method of Conglutination 
by. Suture, as in the Cure of the aa 
2 by 
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by paſſing: Needles thro* the Lips of the 
Wound: But *tis no doubt highly impro- 
per to follow a Practice, which is attended 
with immenſe Pain to the Patient, when at 
the ſame Time a Method, which is not 
only far milder, but alſo equally ſafe and 
ſecure, may be fallen upon, 


3 
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